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THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
MANCHESTER. 
R. DISRAELI, in the course of his address to the 
Edinburgh Conservatives, announced that her Majesty’s 
Government had the subject of national education under their 
consideration ; and he gave, not exactly a promise, but a hope 
that they might find it possible to introduce a measure during 
the present year. Even, however, if a Government Bill does 
make its appearance in Parliament during the coming 
session, the most sanguine person can hardly venture to 
antivipate that it is at all likely to be equal to the emergency. 
Mr. Disraeli himself has too much to do in other ways to take 
the matter in hand; and if it is left to the President of 
the Council, it is easy to foretell the kind of measure which 
that “ respectable duke ”—as- somebody called him the other 
day—is certain to produce. We shall have some timid and 
feeble amendments in the present Privy Council system—some 
trivial changes, good, bad, or indifferent, of existing machinery 
—but we shall certainly look in vain to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for any large and statesmanlike measure, dealing 
boldly with the problem before us, and going to the root of 
the difficulties by which we are oppressed. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that the earnest supporters of national 
education should not leave the question in the hands of the 
Government, but that they should be prepared to bring forward 
a substantive measure of their own, so framed as to conciliate 
the greatest possible amount of support from public opinion, 
and to form a rallying point for all, both in Parliament and in 
the country, who are convinced that the most energetic steps 
are requisite to save us from the dangers, both social and 
political, with which we are menaced from an ignorant people. 
To other reasons against further delay there may also be added 
this one—that it is eminently desirable the classes who are now 
exclusively represented in Parliament should, before resigning 
their supremacy, settle, on something like a permanent and 
generally acceptable basis, the most important and not the 
least difficult social question of the day, instead of leaving it to 
be dealt with by the new electors, who might naturally 
approach it under feelings of impatience if not of irritation. The 
present is, in all probability, the last opportunity that will 
occur for carefully and impartially considering the whole sub- 
ject, with a view to meet, as far as possible, the wishes and the 
feelings of all classes, and to take full advantage of every 
agency that is now in operation, or may usefully be employed 
in promoting the cause of education. It gives us, therefore, the 
greatest satisfaction to see, from the proceedings of the 
Kdueational Conference at Manchester, that the House of 
Commons will have before it, during the coming session, a 
practical and by no means an inconsiderable measure—one 
which may not go so far as many (and ourselves amongst the 
number) would wish, but which will at any rate lay a broad 
and solid foundation upon which it will not be difficult after- 
wards to build. 

It will be recolleeted that during the last session of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Bruce introduced a Bill enabling the ratepayers 
in any borough or parish to rate themselves, either for 
the support of existing schools, or for the establishment of 
new ones in case those already existing were inadequate to 
the wants of the population. The Reform debates pre- 
vented this scheme from receiving the attention which it 








deserved, and which it would under other circumstances, no 
doubt, have obtained; but still, so far as could be gathered 
from the brief and inadequate discussions which it elicited, it 
was somewhat in advance of the general opinion of the House. 
Moderate and inoffensive as might seem the proposition to leave 
it within the discretion of the ratepayers either to rate them- 
selves or not, it excited that sort of vague jealousy of a really 
national system of education which, until the last few months, 
has pervaded the middle and upper classes. Since the passing 
of the Reform Bill, however, a great and beneficial change has 
taken place in the opinions of those classes. They have become 
convinced that it is necessary, as Mr. Lowe says, to induce 
our fature masters to learn their lessons. They have become 
inclined to attach far less importance than formerly to 
those religious and denominational difficulties which have 
hitherto hampered and impeded every effort to diffuse education 
widely amongst the people. They have even learnt to look 
favourably upon the idea that it is not sufficient merely to 
build a school, but that it is also requisite to take some means 
to fill it with scholars. Public opinion, in fact, has ripened 
amazingly on this question since it became evident that the 
interests of those high up in the social scale were likely to be 
vitally affected by the ignorance of those lower down. This 
improved state of things had of course its effect both upon the 
deliberations and upon the conclusions of the Conference. Last 
year, men like Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster were compelled to say 
that it was useless to expect Parliament to entertain anything 
beyond a purely permissive measure. They were, no doubt, 
quite as well aware as any one else that such a measure would 
break down in the localities where it was most needed; that 
while the districts which already felt the most interest in 
education, and did the most to promote it by voluntary efforts, 
would be ready to rate themselves for its support, the dis- 
tricts in which, either from apathy or from poverty, nothing 
is now done would decline to add an educational rate to their 
other burthens. But “ compulsion ” was then in such ill odour 
that they were, no doubt, well advised in avoiding it, and in 
trusting for its ultimate adoption to the experience gathered 
from the operation of a milder measure. In like manner, out 
of deference to the religious scruples of the various sects and 
churches, they last year provided that no schools should receive 
assistance from the rates except those in connection with some 
religious denomination, or in which the Scriptures are read 
daily from the authorized version. Purely secular schools 
would thus have been entirely ignored, as they are at present 
under the Privy Council system, and the denominational 
character of our national education would have been main- 
tained intact, except in so far as it is modified by the 
operation of conscience clauses. The feeling of the gentle- 
men assembled at Manchester during the present week was 
decidedly in favour of a bolder course on both points. As 
to the last, indeed, there could be but little hesitation, since 
men so widely apart in other matters as Mr. Baines, Arch- 
deacon Denison, and Mr. Gladstone, have expressed themselves 
favourable to the recognition of secular schools. With regard 
to the former, however, there might reasonably have been more 
doubt ; and we are therefore proportionately glad to find that 
those who were formerly most inclined to recommend caution, 
now avow their conviction that nothing will satisfy the count 
but an efficient system of national education. 
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It.is evident from the discussion that the Conferenee was 
quite prepared to recommend that the ratepayers in each 
locality should be compelled to rate themselves for the support 
of efficient schools; but Mr. W. H. Forster ingeniously sug- 
gested a middle course, for which a good deal may be said, and 
which will probably be adopted in the forthcoming Bill. While 
he would abstain from enforcing the levy of rates in districts 
where sufficient schools are provided by voluntary efforts, 
he would authorize the Government to compel the in- 
habitants to levy a school-rate in other districts where the 
schools are either insufficient in number or inadequate im 
quality. No doubt this proposition is a great advance upon a 
purely permissive Bill, and it is certainly likely to disarm some 
opposition which would be excited by a measure establishing a 
rate-supported system of schools throughout the country. But 
still we cannot help entertaining a doubt whether it will prove 
adequate to the exigenciesof thecase. The inhabitants of localities 
upon which the maintenance of schools out of the rates is 
forced by the central authority, as an exceptional measure, are 
very likely to resent the compulsion, and it will be very diffi- 





cult for the Government to overcome the passive resistance 


which they will in that case be able to offer to the establish- | 


ment of really efficient schools. The experiment is, however, | 


well worth trying before we resort to more extreme measures ; 


but will rather facilitate, the adoption of a more stringent 


scheme, if such should eventually be found necessary. By | 


passing a Bill such as that we have described, Parliament 
would certainly do much towards the provision of an adequate 
number of schools, while the quality of the education given in 
them might be maintained by inspection—either under the local 
authorities or the Government—and the religious scruples of 
children or their parents might be consulted by liberal con- 
science clauses. By this means, coupled of course with the 
adoption of efficient measures for enforcing the attendance of 
all children at school, the educational wants of the country 
might be met to a great extent, and the just demands of the 
working classes might for a time be satisfied. That any system 
which is essentially denominational, and to a certain extent 
eleemosynary in its character, will permanently satisfy, or indeed 
ought to satisfy, that class, we do not believe. But if once we 
get in the thin end of the wedge of local rating and local 
management, we may safely leave its driving home to a future 
time. So far as the schools are concerned, the Manchester 
plan supplies the basis of at least a temporary settlement; 
but neither that nor any other plan will avail if those who 
should be scholars are neglected. The Factory Extension 
Act, and the Workshops Regulation Act, will no doubt have a 
considerable effect in bringing under instruction all children who 
labour. For the idle there is no remedy, but a resort to direct 
compulsion; nor do we believe that the country will long shrink 
from this, after applying so searchingly to the industrious, 
compulsion of the indirect kind. It would, however, be unwise 
to attempt any legislation on this subject during the current 
session. We must begin by providing in every parish and 
borough schools sufficient in number and efficient in quality. 








A SCANDINAVIAN UNION. 


HE progress of Russia on her western frontiers is a source 

of danger to European security which is less attended to 

just at present than it used to be, but which can never be 
absent very long from the calculations of statesmen. It was in 
the main a wholesome dread of the growth of Russian territory 
and power that caused the most unsentimental of politicians 
to lament the fall of Poland and to exult in the rise of the 
North-German Federation. It may be accepted indeed as an 
established principle in European politics that every augmen- 
tation in cohesion and strength of the nationalities which lie 
upon the Russian border is an addition to the defences of 
public liberty and security. Hitherto no nationality has been 
more imperilled by the Russian spirit of aggrandisement than 
the Scandinavian people, for the tide of empire and conquest 
has long since turned, and the dim traditions of Gustavus and 
Charles are the only remains of Swedish military glory. We 
include Danes and Norwegians as well as Swedes, as com- 
ponents of the Scandinavian nationality, and statesmen 
keeping in view the dangers which all three peoples have to 
fear on the side of Russia have long judged an intimate union, 
under the same executive Government, a political necessity 
that cannot be safely deferred. Unfortunately the same 
sectional differences which prevent, or have prevented, the 
perfect cohesion of England, Scotland, and Ireland as the 
United Kingdom have marred the fair prospect of “ strength 
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in unity” which naturally opens to the Seandinavian peoples, 
It is true that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are strongly 
bound together by the:powerful ties of a common origin and a 
common creed, and that the Irish difficulty finds no legitimate 
parallel in Scandinavia. But the historical and traditional 
feuds which so unfortunately interfered with the fusion of 
England and Scotland when the crowns were united, and 
which were hardly overcome at the date of the legislative 
union, may be matched with some precision in the history of 
the Northern peoples. Denmark, the most southern of the three 
kingdoms, although the smallest, was the most advanced in 
civilization and military force; at the end of the fourteenth 
century it was ruled by princes of the house of Skiold, one of 
whom succeeded in uniting Sweden and Norway under his 
sceptre by the famous Convention of Kalmar. Fifty years 
later, the royal line became extinct, and the house of Olden- 
burg—which-expired with the death of Frederic VIT. in 1863— 
was elected to the vacant throne. The Oldenburg princes were 
tyrannical despots, and Sweden in 1523 threw off the Danish 
yoke and asserted its independence under the gallant princes 
of the house of Vasa: Norway, however, was still an appanage 
of the Crown of Denmark, and remained so till the era of 
Napoleon. The line of Vasa was evicted from the Swedish 
throne in 1810 in favour of Bernadotte, the lucky Bearnese 


especially as the provisions we have mentioned will not impede, | soldier of fortune, whose grandson, Charles XV., is now King 


of Sweden and Norway. For in the Napoleonic wars Berna- 
dotte had thrown the power of his kingdom into the scale 
against his old leader, and Denmark, on the other hand, had 
been subservient to the will of France. At the Congress of 
Vienna, the services of Sweden and the defection of the Danes 
were rewarded and punished by the same act. Norway was 
taken away from Frederic IV. of Denmark and given to Berna- 
dotte, reigning as Charles XIV. of Sweden. 

The succession to the Swedish Crown is at present the 
source of some disquietude in Scandinavia. King Charles is 
a middle-aged man; he has been married since 1850; and his 
only child is the Princess Louise, a girl of nearly seventeen. 
The chance of a male heir seems very slight indeed, and as the 
Salic law is recognised in the Northern kingdoms, the succes- 
sion seems likely to pass to collaterals. In case, however, of 
any dispute such as agitated Spain at the time of the Carlist 
schism, there is another faction ready to take advantage of 
intestine quarrels. Russia is on the watch, and a pretender, 
on whose behalf she might interfere, is living, and makes no 
secret of his claim. The heir of the house of Vasa holds high 
rank as an officer in the Austrian army, and on the accession 
of King Oscar I. to the Swedish throne in 1844, and of the 
present King in 1859, the Prince of Vasa circulated among all 
the European Courts a solemn protest against the right of the 
Bernadottes. It is clear that in the Swedish succession there 
is ample material for a European complication of the most un- 
pleasant kind, and everything points to the desirability of having 
these open points definitely settled in the lifetime of the King, 
and while pacific relations subsist between Sweden and her 
neighbours. A rumour which has lately been circulated with 
an appearance of authority, and which some Prussian papers 
have shown a singular and suspicious anxiety to contradict, 
indicates one way in which a settlement may be arrived at. 
The only daughter of the Swedish King, the Princess Louise, is 
to be affianced, it is said, to the Crown Prince, Frederic of 
Denmark, a promising young man of five-and-twenty. If this 
marriage should actually come to pass, the fortunate family of 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg will have set foot, at least, on the 
steps of another European throne. Those who swear by the 
Almanach de Gotha may sneer and say that such an alliance is 
proper enough between parvenus, and that Gliicksburgs are not 
much better than Bernadottes; but there is an important 
political side to the matter, which ought not to be disregarded. 

The elective principle has been always more or less recog- 
nised in the northern kingdoms, and both the Danish and 
Swedish royal families are conspicuous examples of the facility 
with which hereditary right has been set aside when the 
national interest demanded its suspension. While, therefore, as 
we have said, under present conditions the Salic law would 
exclude the Princess Louise of Sweden from the succession to 
her father’s crown, her marriage with the Crown Prince of 
Denmark might greatly alter the aspect of affairs. A vote of 
the Swedish Rigsrad and of the Norwegian Storthing would 
transfer the right of succession to the Crown Prince on his 
marriage, as that of the former did to the Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo in 1810, and on the death of King Charles and King 
Christian, the three Scandinavian kingdoms would once more 
be united under a single sceptre. It is quite true, as has been 
frequently objected, that there is no love lost between the 
Danes and the Swedes, but as much may be said of the Swedes 
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and Norwegians, who have contrived notwithstanding to pull 
together in harness sufficiently well, though bound together by 
even a laxer bond of union than that which joined Ireland to 
England between 1782 and 1800. The Swedes and Norwegians 
are united because they are alike afraid of Russia, and the 
same cogent reason would impel the Danes very soon to work 
in harmony with those who are their brethren in race and 
religion, and whose language and traditions exhibit a close 
affinity. Perhaps one of the most desirable results of such a 
union as we have indicated, would be the cessation of the 
foolish propagandism of the Danes on the southern frontier. 
Scandinavia would be a compact dominion containing all the 
elements of strength. And neither Russia nor Prussia could 
afford to despise such a Power. We should hear no more of 
Russian progress in hostility to Sweden in the extreme north, 
nor of Prussian aggression in Jutland; and thus, with North 
Germany consolidated on the one side, and a united Scandi- 
navia on the other, we should see Russia fairly barred out from 
Western Europe, and compelled to turn her aggressive arms 
where they may at least open a path for civilization. England, 
which has sympathized with Germany and Italy in their 
struggles for unity, has no reason to be other than gratified if 
the Scandinavian kingdoms should be bound together into one 
powerful monarchy, and the peace of Europe will be the more 
secured, it is certain, the more nationalities become united into 
organized communities seeking no external objects and free 
from intestine divisions. Of course, if the idea of a union 
should be repugnant to either Danes, or Swedes, or Norwegians, 
the moral pressure of European opinion ought not to be exerted 
to bring about a result distasteful to the parties immediately 
concerned. But we have no reason to believe that any deep- 
seated repugnance to union exists, and if the populations of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms desire to be governed as a single nation, 
the moral sense of Europe will certainly support them in their 
endeavours to obtain their wish, in opposition to the selfish 
schemes of Russia or of any other despotic Power. 








THE PROSECUTION OF THE “IRISHMAN.” 


OTHING is so difficult as to give a logical definition 
| of anything affecting the rights of human beings. Try 
to create a firm and indisputable basis for morals, and you find 
yourself involved in a hundred contradictions and perplexities. 
Seek to place any so-called “ right” on a footing of pure reason, 
and you discover what a slippery Proteus you have undertaken 
to cage. Attempt to settle “the laws of mind,” and you are 
very soon landed in anarchy. Endeavour even to define a 
word with rigorous exactness, apg you at once perceive what 
an endless number of flaws Pare in the best explanation 
you can frame. Whatey oncerns the active interests of 
human beings seems togpaptake of the mystery, mobility, and 
complexity of life itsef, At will not be bound; it will not be 
trained,ruled,and broker in. It escapes analysis and capture,and 
slips through a dozen loophbles of illogical or imperfect definition, 
with the tameless audacity’ of air or fire. Perhaps, if our ideas 
were more docile, they would be less vital; at any rate, the human 
intellect seems as yet to have failed in the endeavour to lay 
down the most fundamental laws of its existence. In all our 
arguments we are obliged to take something for granted—to 
beg our first principles—to assume our postulates. We are 
compelled to proceed by that which seems most convenient— 
to waive the absolute, and to content ourselves with a com- 
promise. The painful efforts of the law to give the utmost 
precision to its decrees by an infinity of limitations, explanatory 
parentheses, saving clauses, and general verbiage, only open 
the door to as many evasions; so that the more the meaning of 
an Act of Parliament seems to be “tied up,” the greater are 
the openings for that driving of a coach-and-six through its 
provisions which O’Connell said he could perform through any 
Act. It is this lurking element of uncertainty which persons 
who wish to defeat the law are so clever to develop; 
and if those who have the task of executing the law always 
went by the strictest rules of logic, they would sometimes be 
obliged to connive at the offender’s escape, from sheer inability 
to state his offence in a manner beyond the objections of subtlety 
and sophism. This is especially the case in matters affecting 
the position of the State in opposition to the individual; for 
the State is an abstraction, and the individual is a concrete 
being, and the rights and powers of an idea, as against the 
rights and powers of ‘a living man, are particularly difficult of 
logical assertion. In a despotic country, it is easy for “ bare- 
faced power” to do what it pleases, “and bid its will avouch 
it;” but where a reason must be given, and counter-reasons 
may be urged against it—where everything must be done with 














at least the semblance of abstract justice—the matter is not 
always so plain and straightforward. A perplexity of this kind 
seems to have arisen in connection with the Government pro- 
secution of the Dublin newspaper, the Irishman, and the prin- 
ciples involved are so important, as bearing on the right of 
free criticism, that it may be as well to subject the leading 
points of controversy to some examination and discussion. 

The Irishman is a paper of “ advanced” patriotic views. If 
not actually a Fenian organ, it undoubtedly leans with con- 
siderable favour towards the opinions and designs of the con- 
spiring body, and it has for some time past expressed itself in 
various ways in that sense. The Government has doubtless been 
watching it for a long while, and it now conceives that it has the 
opportunity of striking an effective blow against a scarcely con- 
cealed enemy. That opportunity has been found in the publica- 
tion by the obnoxious journal of certain extracts from American 
newspapers in the Fenian interest, three letters from Colonel 
Kelly, some advertisements, and an editorial article. One of 
the articles quoted from the New York Irish People advocates 
the despatch of an expedition from America for the liberation 
of Ireland; and this in the Dublin journal is headed with the 
title, “ Ireland’s Opportunity.” Some of the letters and adver- 
tisements, if not all, are copied from other publications; but 
the incriminated leading article is original. It is entitled 
“The Holocaust,” is on the subject of the Manchester execu- 
tions, and is written in a style of violent denunciation of 
England as a land cursed of God, who will be as an avenger to 
the Irish nation. Another of the articles, if it can be so called, 
appears to have consisted simply of the figures, “98, ’48, ’68.” 
This was inserted in the Irishman three times—on the 7th, 
14th, and 21st of September—and there cannot be a doubt as 
to the meaning which those cabalistical figures were intended to 
suggest. The years 1798 and 1848 were years of rebellion in 
Ireland, and it is evident that the association in so pointed a 
way of the present year with those other years was for the 
purpose of hinting that, as they had been, so this would 
be. A third article was a report, taken from the Boston 
Pilot, of a meeting of American Fenians, at which various re- 
solutions were passed respecting the Manchester rescue. Of 
the letters, two were from Colonel Kelly, styled in an editorial 
note “the redoubtable Colonel Kelly;” and these are alleged 
by the prosecution to have for their object the inciting to hatred 
and contempt of the Government. The original summons 
against Mr. Richard Pigott, the proprietor of the Irishman, 
simply charged him with publishing certain “unlawful and 
seditious libels,” but did not state against whom the libels were 
directed. This seems to have been an error, for, as Mr. O’Donel, 
the presiding magistrate, pointed out, the libel might be against 
the Queen personally, or against her Majesty's Government 
collectively, without reference to the Sovereign, or against par- 
ticular officers of the Crown. But the summons being after- 
wards amended by the insertion of the words “ against her 
Majesty’s Government,” the objection was at an end, and the 
defendant was sent to take his trial at the next commission. 

The argument on which Mr. Heron, the counsel for Mr. Pigott, 
chiefly relied, was that the articles in question were, for the most 
part, simple matters of news, and therefore not actionable. This, 
at the best, is very doubtful law, since it is well understood 
that the publication of certain kinds of news involves a liability 
to prosecution. Mr. Heron, however, endeavoured to show 
that even unquestionably seditious matter, when inserted in a 
paper simply as news, is tolerated by the authorities; and he 
remarked that theT'imes, the Daily News, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and other London papers, had published the proceedings of the 
Fenian Brotherhood. Were those journals, he asked, to be 
considered guilty of sedition? “ He asserted that at present 
—in the nineteenth century—it was the right of every public 
journal to publish news, and he would ask the magistrate not 
to give the sanction of his authority to the proposition that 
the press of the United Kingdom had not an absolute right to 
publish the foreign news of the day.” This was with reference to 
the articles taken from the American papers: the original 
leading article Mr. Heron appears to have passed over in 
silence, and the cabalistical figures he asserted were merely an 
advertisement of a photographer, and were no more seditious 
than the celebrated announcement in the Times’ second column, 
which once caused so much talk—* No door-mat to-night.” 
The learned counsel could hardly have supposed that any one 
would be simple enough to believe such an explanation ; but the 
point is not worth arguing, the really vital question being how 
we are to draw the distinction between seditious matter 
published as news, and seditious matter published for the 
sake of sedition. Here is the logical difficulty. If the 
one is to be permitted and the other forbidden, how are 
we to draw the line with such rigorous exactness and 
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such subtle nicety as to be beyond the reach of eavil P 
How are we to define precisely when an article taken 
from a foreign paper, or the proclamation of a rebellious 
fraternity, is to be considered as news, and when it is to be 
regarded as a wilful incitement to disaffection ? Clearly no 
general definition can be laid down, capable of meeting every 
case beforehand, and secure against all the assaults of ingenious 
objectors. No one has yet been able to show precisely what 
* news” is—when it begins and when it ceases to be such ; 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, with reference to the present ques- 
tion, has proved, by reference to two eminent law authorities, 
that the accepted definition of sedition is equally lax and open 
to dispute. And yet, on the one hand, it is a good thing, and 
a protection to Government itself, that well-affected papers 
should from time to time exhibit what is going on in foreign 
countries against the security of our own; and, on the other 
hand, it is impossible that any Government can permit a 
manifestly seditious print to publish sytematic libels on itself, 
under pretence of giving its readers a selection of foreign news. 
We are aware that it is the implied doctrine of all dis- 
affected people that they may attack a Government in every 
possible way, while the Government has not the smallest right 
to raise a finger in its own defence. But no Government can 
subscribe to such a doctrine, which is equivalent to saying that 
it is bound to submit to be murdered, without resistance or 
objection, whenever anybody pleases to murder it. The truth 
is that, as regards the question raised by Mr. Heron, it 1s only 
possible to deal with each case as it arises, and on the special 
merits or demerits of the whole body of facts. The Daily 
News argues that for publishing the Fenian manifesto and 
varions newspaper extracts it might have been prosecuted by 
the Government. So, no doubt, it might, as far as regards the 
strict letter of the law ; but the Government—not “ mercifully,” 
as the Daily News, with superfuous humility, puts it, but 
reasonably—takes into consideration the general character of 
the journal in question, its antecedents and evident intentions. 
Without attempting the sublime heights of exact definition—a 
very pretty game for philosophical children, but often quite worth- 
less in the practical affairs of life—it asserts, in effect, that similar 
actions may have very different characters according to the 
relative circumstances by which they are surrounded. We do 
not presume to give any opinion on the case of the Irishman, 
which, as it is awaiting the decision of a jury, is not yet within 
our province; but we may say, generally, that a paper which is 
constantly reproducing seditious articles from foreign journals, 
inserting seditious letters from correspondents of known rebel- 
lious antecedents, and writing articles of a violent and inflam- 
matory character against constituted authorities, does not 
stand in the same position as a journal which, however liberal 
in its views, is notoriously well affected towards the State. If 
the former were permitted to hatch treason under pretence of 
quoting news, it might systematically produce seditious articles 
in its own office, get them printed in an American paper, and 
reproduce them with impunity. But we agree with the Times 
and the Pall Mall Gazette that, practically, the gist of the whole 
matter lies in the animus of publication; and this, we suspect, 
will be found to be the bearings of the law. 








THE SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT OF THE 
POST OFFICE. 


ees week and this week we have been asked by corre- 

spondents, who write with personal knowledge of the subject 
they discuss, to admit into our columns complaints with regard 
to the Savings Bank department of the Post Office, which un- 
doubtedly are entitled to a hearing and to redress. One corre- 
spondent writes that “ the clerks are kept at their duties until 
five or six o’clock, and in some cases until nine p.m., without 
receiving an iota of extra pay.” 


the peculiar nature of the duties at which they were engaged, 
on some evenings they would be required to stay beyond the 
regulation hour fixed throughout the Civil Service for their 
departure; but, “to make up for this irregularity, they were 
to be allowed to leave before four on the other evenings, when 
the work was lighter.” 
fulfilled. 


current work stops at four o'clock, and all 
after that hour is paid for as extra work. But the current 
work in the Savings Bank department has no limit of 
hours. It may go on till five, six, seven, eight, or nine o'clock, 


We cannot doubt that the clerks in this department have a fair 





| 
| 
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It was, he says, understood | 


upon their joining this department that “in consequence of | other offices, they are kept beyond those hours, not upon extra 





| very gross injustice. 


of attendance are from ten till four. 


This promise, it appears, has not been | made to the prejudice of the clerks in the Savings Bank 


On the contrary, the clerks “are detained even on | 


Saturday afternoons to five or six o'clock,” although in the | work between ten and four than is done in nine-tenths of the 


other departments of the Post Office what is called the | 
work done | 


The letters we have published come;from 

tely independent quarters. In another column we print 
ys ace amen from oA London Editor of Three Years’ 
Standing,” whose experience of the Civil Service has been drawn 
from the opposite poles of the War Office and the Savings 
Bank department of the Post Office. He served two years in 
the former, but five weeks of the latter were quite enough for 
“ We were worked,” he says, “ like cab-horses, treated 
like city dogs, and paid like British soldiers. Nine a.m. to 
seven p.m. were frequently my office hours. The rooms were 
crowded and badly ventilated, the work was tedious in the 
extreme, and the treatment of the ‘ officers * by their ‘ chiefs ’ 
was at once annoying and ridiculous. We wretched ones were 
often addressed as if we were merely schoolboys or impertinent 
apprentices,” and he sums up his experience of this department 
by the forcible antithesis that “if the Pall Mall bureau was 
Paradise, the Post Office in comparison was something worse 
than Purgatory.” ; 

We must observe, however, in fairness, that neither of our 
correspondents make the allowance due to a newly-established 
department. All new organizations require time to settle down 
into order, especially when the work they are employed upon 
is of a kind that rapidly develops itself. The expansion of 
the Savings Bank department has been something almost 
unexampled ; and it must be admitted that as far as the public 
are concerned it has been regulated by the “ chiefs” with 
admirable prudence, and with a precision and accuracy which 
deserve the very highest praise. A sudden demand upon the 
resources of any organization necessarily involves a strain 
upon them; and it is possible that in the first start of the 
Savings Bank department it was inevitable that the customary 
office hours should be exceeded, though it was of course open 
to the authorities to treat the work done after those hours as 
extra work, to be paid for extra. It is, we think, unfortunate 
that instead of following the practice which prevails through- 
out the Civil Service as to hours, they have acted on the sic 
volo, sic jubeo principle, and have exacted from the clerks as 
“current work,” what really and truly is “extra work,” 
meriting extra payment. This we conceive to have been a 
great mistake, and grossly unfair treatment of the clerks. And, 
let it be observed, the work in this department is not light 
work. Popular writers have led the public to believe that a 
Government office is a place to which the sons of the supporters 
of this or that Ministry resort at their convenience to read the 
daily papers, discuss plays and politics, or whatever else may 
be the topic of the hour, and draw their salaries quarterly. If 
any Government office answers this description, it is not the 
Savings Bank department of the Post Office. The work there 
is real work. In no department of the Post Office is there 
room for an idle man; but the Savings Bank so exceeds all 
the other departments in this respect, that it is known amongst 
them as “the workhouse”! Now, why the clerks in this 
department should be treated worse than the clerks in any 
other, either in the Post Office or throughout the Civil Service, 
we cannot see. It is one of the most useful departments in 
the whole service; it is conducted with an industry and 
an accuracy which merit the highest commendation; it in- 
volves unceasing attention, unsparing labour, perfect clear- 
ness and collectedness of mind, and rigid punctuality; and it 
is producing a great moral renovation throughout the humbler 
classes of society. No mistake is forgiven to the clerks. By 
an admirable system of “ discipline papers,” a clerk who makes 
the slightest error is called to strict account. More or less de- 
fined, there is also'a system of averages by which the clerks 
are kept with the shoulder well up to the collar. Most properly. 
The public do not pay servants without expecting an adequate 
return. But what the clerks in the Savings Bank department 
complain of is, that they are compelled to give far more than 
an adequate return. They work incessantly during the general 
office hours, and, contrary to the practice of the service in all 


ground of complaint. 


him. 


work for which they are to receive extra payment, but upon 
current work for which they receive nothing. 

This, we confess, appears to us a very great hardship, and a 
Throughout the Civil Service the hours 
Why is an exception 


department of the Post Office? Is it because they do more 


other public offices? It cannot be because their duties are less 
important than those of other departments. The duties them- 
selves, and the system of discipline papers to which we have 
alluded, negative such an idea. Nor can it now be said that 
the department is so new that it can plead unexpected demands 


, and inadequate resources. The “chiefs” have ample means of 
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knowing what work has to be done, and what amount of working 
power is requisite to do it. The system has been long enough 
iu operation to enable them to make this estimate; and when 
they have made it, one of two courses is incumbent upon them : 
either to lay on more working power, by increasing the number 
of clerks, or to pay their present staff extra money for all 
work done after the usual office hours. There is, indeed, another 
alternative open to the authorities, and that is to make it incum- 
bent on the clerks throughout the Civil Service to work daily for 
any number of hours that may be requisite to get through 
each day’s work. Such a rule would entirely eliminate 
extra work from the Civil Service, and would place current 
work on a footing with that of the Rotterdam merchant's arti- 
ficial leg, which nothing could stop. But to limit this defini- 
tion of current work to a single department, in which the 
clerks fully earn their incomes between the customary office 
hours, is unjust. “More men, or more money,” is a legiti- 
mate demand on the part of these gentlemen. And we 
feel sure that the Duke of Montrose will not turn a deaf 
ear to this demand. In the whole Civil Service there is not a 
more meritorious department than the Savings Bank of the 
Post Office, nor one which has such grounds of complaint on 
the score of unlimited work and limited pay. 








MONSIEUR DURUY AND EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 


ORD RUSSELL having some time since proposed the 
establishment of a Minister of Public Education in Eng- 

land, the present moment may not seem inopportune for some 
remarks upon the proceedings of M. Duruy, who fills that 
office in France. M. Duray first brought himself under the 
eye of the Emperor by his published series of educational 
works. He was consequently appointed Minister, and has since 
exhibited a restless activity. He is the type of centralization, 
and, seated in his bureau at Paris, he can at any moment com- 
placently regard his watch and say what is, or ought to be, at 
that precise moment occupying the attention of the 70,000 
scholars who are receiving the “ enseignement secondaire,” and 
of most of their 3,000 professors. Not only so; he enjoys a 
still deeper connection with their studies; for his official 
position has afforded him an admirable opportunity for foisting 
all his réswmés and analyses upon the professors as a basis for 
their teaching. In fact, he is popularly considered to under- 
stand thoroughly the art of feathering his nest, for he has fre- 
quently been expected to give his démission when his measures 
have not met with approval in head-quarters. This, however, 
could hardly have been anticipated; for he has twosons, whom 
it is very necessary first of all to push on in their official 
career, and who distinguished themselves not long since by 
attacking an editor of a journal whose remarks on their father 
had been displeasing to them. To continue, he has worried the 
professors out of their lives; they have hardly any liberty of 
action left them, and their mental faculties are somewhat con- 
fined by red tape. They complain, reasonably enough, that 
owing to a perpetually changing programme and contradictory 
circulars, which drop in at all moments, they scarcely know 
from one day to another, whether they stand on their heads or 
their heels. Some of his measures have been admirable. He 
has introduced the study of modern languages upon a more 
solid footing, and any boy who comes from the borders of the 





Empire, in addition to some one modern language, probably | 


English or German, has to study the patois or tongue in vogue 
on the frontier nearest his domicile. He then proposed com- 
pulsory primary education (l’enseignement primaire), but at the 
expense of the country. This proposal, it would appear, he 
ventured to print in the Monitewr, without the previous know- 
ledge of the Emperor and council, so he had to endure the 
mortification of seeing his measure disowned, for the Emperor 
refused to sign it. 

It was expected that this would have led to his retirement, 
but since that time he has enjoyed three years of office. To 
his initiative many of the free courses of lectures are due, which 
have proved a great boon to the public. He has now taken a 
bolder flight, and has proposed a scheme to the several muni- 
cipal bodies for the enseignement secondaire of girls. This has 
been met with a storm of indignation on the part of the clergy, 
headed by Mgr. Dupanloup, Archbishop of Orleans, who has 
published a lengthy epistle inveighing against it. 
proposed in the circular of M. Duruy, and the grounds for 
them are as follows :—He wishes to set on foot a system for 
the public education of girls between the years of fourteen and 
eighteen, in case their mothers are not satisfied with the result 
of their ordinary training, under the surveillance of females, 


The objects | 


and principally of nuns. He ignores utterly the teaching as it 
exists at present in pensions, and aims at supplying this defi- 
ciency. The system in vogue he considers “ incapable de for- 
tifier le jugement ou former la raison;” and wishes, considerately 
enough, to put each member of the fair sex in a position to 
. porter avec un autre le poids, des devoirs, et des responsibilités 
de la vie.” It would certainly seem questionable if the duties 
of married life could be best instilled into a young girl by pro- 
fessors instead of females; but, putting this aside, his next 
statement, if true, is sufficiently startling to cause the accept- 
ance of his propdsal as a liberal measure, even though the 
means thereto may not be judicious. “ L’enseignement 
secondaire des filles & vrai dire n’existe pas en France, et ne 
dépasse guére,” where attempted at all, “I’éducation primaire.” 
It must therefore be “founded.” This might seem to be a 
subject of some difficulty, but no; “rien n’est plus simple et 
moins coiiteux;” all that has to be done is to hand over the 
training of these girls to the same professors of the lycées who 
teach the boys. “Si l’on veut, dans quelques semaines l'en- 
seignement supérieur sera fondé; nos trois mille professeurs 
sont préts;” and again, “fréres et scours auraient les mémes 
maitres.” Here it must be borne in mind that the 3,000 pro- 
fessors have already 70,000 pupils. Poor men! He counts 
upon their poverty, and lets them pocket their pride and inde- 
pendence. “Les professeurs trouveront immédiatement la 
récompense de leur zéle, ils seront payés ;” for the lectures will 
be “ payants.” They are already overworked, and but poorly 
remunerated; in addition, they are to lecture the girls 
“jusqu’a deux fois par jour;” there are to be “ devoirs remis 
par les éléves, corrigés par les maitres, et des compositions 
mensuelles.” 

The lectures are placed under the patronage, “le contrdéle et 
la direction ” of the municipal body, which he calls the legal 
representative of all fathers of families, a doctrine against 
which some fathers might reasonably enough be expected to 
kick. Each course is to last three years of six or seven months’ 
study, and the diplomas and prizes are to be given at public 
meetings. The lecture rooms are to be ai the Mairie; and the 
professors and their scientific apparatus are to be continually 
on the trot between Lycée and Mairie and back. It cannot be 
denied that the details of this scheme are somewhat critical. 
However advantageous the education may be, the publicity of 
receiving prizes and diplomas at meetings where agricultural 
and other rewards are to be given, such for instance as for the 
successful rearing of cattle, where the successful candidate is 
rewarded by a burstof military music, cannot bedeemed in accord- 
ance with the modesty most befitting a young girl. So again 
the Mairie is the centre of all municipal life; it is a nest of 
bureaus, clerks, police, and sergeants-de-ville; marriages and 
lotteries are held there, and not unfrequently the réunions of 
the fire-brigade; there it is that the soldiers receive their 
billeting tickets; and there, lastly, are brought the drunken, 
the beggars, and women of no reputation. Possibly, too, a 
mother might have something to say against her daughter for 
three years handing in weekly compositions to a young pro- 
fessor and listening to his eloquence. The Archbishop gives 
the instructors all credit as a laborious body of men, but does 
them no wrong as men of heart when he quotes the words of 
Le Maistre, “ Vous étes un homme.” But as the clergy con- 
sider this to be a measure aimed in reality at them, for its end 
would be the withdrawal, to a great degree, of the girls from 
their influence; so they do fear the professors, in so far as they 
bear the character of being an anti-clerical and rationalistic 
body ; and they assert that the present system of female educa- 
tion is more solid, and bears more durable results than that 
pursued at the Lycées. Upon this head, Mgr. Dupanloup 
remarks, “La verité est que la France est sauvée par les 
meres.” He has perhaps some reason to fear M. Duruy and Co., 
“ et dona ferentes,” for he is avowedly hostile to the clergy, as 
may be inferred from a casual glance at his school series of 
books. In one of these, an abridged form of the Bible history, 
he warns the student that it is of no historical value, because 
it is “une simple analyse des livres saints,” and that “la 
critique, qui est la condition premitre des travaux historiques, 
en a été absolument exclue.” It is needless to point out the 
inference contained in these words. Again, in his introduction 
to the history of France, he says there were “ quelques 
milliers de siécles, pendant lesquels la nature faisait avec le 
singe comme une premitre et grossitre ébauche de l’homme, 
&c.” These doctrines, more especially when found in school- 
books, can scarcely be deemed, to say the least, sufficiently 
neutral for a man filling his position. Upon the above grounds 
principally, the Archbishop founds his appeal to the public 
against the withdrawal of the education of girls from the 
hands of females, who are deserving, laborious, and trust- 
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worthy, and who will foster the interests of religion instead of 
encouraging the birth of a generation of free-thinking women, 
which will be the lamentable result of anything like a public 
university system for females; and if all the professors are of 
M. Duruy’s way of thinking, to judge from the extracts given 
from his works, the Archbishop has some grounds for his fears. 
The idea seems to us good, and the details crude, but, after all, 
each father and mother of a family will be competent to judge for 
themselves, and though the opportunity will be afforded them, 
they need not avail themselves of it. 








A PRINCE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


OME time ago, when a few kings were to be put out of 
employment, it is curious that nobody thought of sug- 
gesting that they might be wanted in some of the colonies. 
The reception of the Duke of Edinburgh in Australia is a 
proof that to whatever length Reform may go here, there is 
still a spot where loyalty pure and simple will be found. We 
reserve our enthusiasm for Garibaldi and the Sultan.  iil- 
natured critics might say of us that our reception of the 
first has contributed towards bringing us the blessings of 
a prospective democracy ; and that our admiration for the 
second has contributed towards a laxness of religious prin- 
ciple, and a belief in Turkish securities; but cynicism is 
ever unjust. We have as distinct a right in a free country 
to go into fits of admiration for the despotic Turk, and to 
permit him all that he might expect if he had only one 
wife, from whom he could be divorced, as the people of Paris 
had to express their convictions in politics by consistently hissing 
the King of Prussia. The sentiment of admiration for princes 
ig one of the most mysterious of all the weaknesses to which 
human nature is subject. We have no doubt that it is a fine sen- 
timent, a noble sentiment, and one that ought to be especially 
encouraged at the present day. Whether it shows itself in 
Ireland, in Scotland, or in Australia, it is always eminently 
affecting. In the Queen’s book, for instance, we call to mind 
the reception given to her Majesty by the Duke of Athole, and 
only regret we cannot contrast it with some of the native 
compliments to the Duke of Edinburgh on his travels in the 
land of elephants. It is the universality of the feeling which 
strikes us as eminently distinctive of it. The rage for seeing 
crowned heads, or heads that are likely to wear a crown, is not 
confined, as we know, to monarchical countries. The instinct 
to roar and shout at a prince is only pent up by democracy. 
It shows itself with redoubled and concentrated force at the 
first opportunity. Women are, as we know, born loyalists, to 
whom the absence of a Court Circular is really the starving of 
a sentiment. Naturally, then, when a prince goes abroad, his 
reception by the sex cannot be measured or considered by 
the standard of reason. Those who can catch the 
slightest glimpse of him burst into tears; those who are 
favoured enough to dance with him are happy for a night, and 
are bores to their friends and relations for the rest of their 
existence. It is said that at the Cape the Duke of Edinburgh, 
in compliment to his title, wore a Scotch kilt, and performed 
the graceful reel. The rumour preceded him to Australia, and 
thereupon all the wives of the great men who might be 
honoured with a dance from the Prince fell to practising reels. 
The dancing-masters must have had a hard time of it, nor had 
the pupils an easy task. A reel is constructed on the principles 
of the famous labyrinth, and is one of the most bewildering per- 
formances conceivable. But loyalty and perseverance, let us hope, 
triumphed. Our colonists spared no expense on the entertain- 
ments for the Prince. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
the good nature which finds its outcome and expression in 
kangaroo hunts, monster balls, and illuminations. Transpa- 
rencies were the rage. He was treated after these luxuries to 
a deputation from native Australians, who blessed the Duke 
as fervently as the Highland chieftain blessed the Queen 
Salutes from steamboats kept banging from morning until 
night. On Sunday the Prince wisely remained on board his 
yacht. He was warned about being trapped by preachers, 
It is not every day an Australian clergyman can speak a 
sermon in presence of royalty, and possibly the Prince feared 
that the rarity of the occasion might have tempted some of the 
reverend gentlemen to give him too much of it. A cricket 
match im the morning and a ball in the evening were next in the 
list of entertainments. On the latter occasion we read that an 
“Orange” row took place, in which it is believed a man was 
shot. Wherever this mischievous and ruffianly institution is 
found, an equally disgraceful institution will be found ready to 
oppose it. There, is nothing more saddening in Irish history 
than the fact of Irishmen transplanting their feuds and per- 








petuating them in the colonies. — If Orangemen and their 
opponents were blown up with nitro-glycerine, the country 
they scandalize would be the better for the riddance. 

It is noticeable how the grand tours of princes have ex- 
tended. Sixty years ago members of a royal family would not 
think it necessary for their training to shoot elephants or prairie 
chickens, or go wherever the British missionary is to be found. 
Our daily papers become sentimental on the subject. The love 
of colonists for their old home is dwelt upon, the great Empire 
upon which the sun never goes down is duly introduced, and 
we are told for the first time that there never was so fine 
a race of people as the people of England. It might occur 
to writers in cooler moments than in the fervour of a 
leading article that a feature of English character is snobbish- 
ness, and that the English carry it with them to every part of 
the globe in which they settle. Granted a certain amount of 
enthusiasm as worthy and sincere, surely the absurd fanaticism 
of prince-worship displayed by a democratic people is a subject 
for satirical as well as for commendatory notice. If our 
colonists desire a king we are in a position to supply them, but 
probably if the offer was directly made they would shrink from 
accepting it. It is doubtless pleasant enough for us to read the 
genial reception given to members of the Queen's family in her 
most remote possessions, but we cannot consider such a recep- 
tion of the slightest political value. We can even imagine 
such a visit inflicting considerable social demoralization 
amongst our cousins. A little of aristocratic sentiment, 
like a little learning, is a dangerous and unwholesome 
thing. Queer stories are told of the descendants of 
the settlers who first came over in ships specially freighted 
for Botany Bay. A quartering in which a ticket-of-leave 
figured must be an embarrassing heraldic contrivance. Imagine 
the fierce struggling of those people for entrance into the 
society of the place, such as it was! Now things have changed 
somewhat. The convict element has been transmitted out of sight 
or absorbed. The inhabitants calm down into a certain middle- 
class intercourse, when suddenly a prince—a live prince—arrives, 
and throws them into disorder. Who shall dance with him ; who 
shall preach to him; who shall serenade him ; what town is first 
to receive him? All these mean perplexities are pretty sure 
to leave a large amount of petty disturbance and vexation in 
their train. The Prince, however, must have been wearied 
enough of all this fighting and squabbling for the honour of 
seeing him. It was well for him he brought a yacht into which 
he could retire when he was trotted out beyond endurance. 
But we have the consolation of knowing that he brought with 
him the means of revenging himself on his enthusiastic friends. 
Nothing could be more diplomatic, and, at the same time, 
more effectual, than the mode of retaliation which he seems 
to have adopted. When the colonists had bored him to 
extremities, the Duke of Edinburgh sent for his piper and 
bade him play. 








WOMAN AGAIN. 


HE tone of journalism on the subject of woman has recently 
become so marked that we can scarcely help assigning a 
physiological cause to the phenomenon. A little while ago it 
was suggested by a contemporary that there was some occult 
and sympathetic connection between the sudden prevalence of 
murder in these islands and the volcanic eruptions taking place 
at the other side of the world; and, doubtless, the notion was well 
received by those persons who, committed in theory to positive 
science as their only belief, betray a lingering love for religion 
by taking to natural magic. And if one can presume that a 
West Indian hurricane and the murder of a police-sergeant 
were the effect of one cause, it is much more easy to imagine 
that the voleanic turmoil in Nicaragua and the late rampant 
talk of London journalists about their wives and sisters have 
been the result of some climatic influence which science has yet 
failed to define. The very name of woman has become a bit of 
red rag, at sight of which our intellectual monitors bellow and 
lash their tails. The exhibition would be more interesting if it 
were less theatrical. We can no more believe in the horrible 
depravity and shamelessness of modern women than in the 
sincerity of the gentlemen who talk about it. There is too 
much self-consciousness, and too much literary trick in these 
gravely-preferred charges; the accusation, like the old accusa- 
tions of witchcraft, does not arise from the guilt of the 
accused, but from the mental disease of the accuser. 
Occasionally, however, we meet with a critic of women, the 
burthen of whose complaint assumes a personal and injured 
tone. Such a one has just espoused the cause of “the British 
husband and father;” and in the Morning Post has uttered @ 
touching protest against the ills from which he has so long 
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suffered. In the first part of the discourse the British husband | 


and father turns up as an “inquisitive man; ” and this Peeping 


table, is, we are told, in the habit of “ beholding in the house | 


of a casual acquaintance more of the beauties of the female 
relatives and connections of that acquaintance in five minutes 
than was formerly revealed without a blush by respectable 
women to a husband of twenty years’ standing.” We have no 
means of knowing how the inquisitive man conducts himself 
when he is invited to the house of an acquaintance; but we 
should say that his discoveries were likely to procure him swift 
transference to the nearest police-station. It is further rather 
difficult to draw the line at which respectable women once 
began to blush to a husband of twenty years’ standing; and 
we are inclined to believe that the whole affair—the former 
blushing, the present shamelessness, and the nice and nasty 
comparison—is one which the inquisitive man has evolved from 
the depths of his immoral consciousness. Of course, men and 
women differ; and there are to be found grades in society in 
which the inquisitive man might really inform himself, as he 
professes to do, of the beauties of his friends’ female relatives. 
Here, also, the artist and anatomist might pursue their studies ; 
for, as our moralist observes, “if an ingenious inquirer of 
artistic mind, or a young medical man pursuing his studies in 
anatomy, leaves his friend’s house in time to see a dance in a 
burlesque at a theatre, he has only to recall his experience 
during the early part of the evening to form a very just and 
accurate idea of the whole female figure.” The inquisitive man 
knows who are his friends better than does anybody else; and 
it would ill become us to say that these opportunities for gra- 
tifying his desires of vision are not afforded him when he pays 
his accustomed visits. What we meekly protest against is the 
assumption that everybody’s friends are as the friends of the 
inquisitive man; and what we venture to deny is that in any 
sphere of respectable society there exists the shamelessness over 
which the inquisitive man simultaneously mourns and gloats. 

Then there is the out-of-door dress which women at present 
wear. If the ingenious “inquirer of artistic mind” were 
honest, he would say that the existing costume is the prettiest 
which has been worn for twenty years. We hunted women 
out of crinoline ; and now, when they adopt a style of dress which 
is appropriate, neat, and which may be made thoroughly artistic 
in its effect, we must needs fall to complaining of that, simply 
out of habit. Extravagances there always are, such as the 
egregious costume which the writer in the Morning Post 
describes; but what is the good of singing a song of lamenta- 
tion over the fall of the human race, simply because some 
idiotic woman chooses to dress herself like a parroquet or a 
wild Indian ? When such a costume becomes general in Hyde 
Park, or at the opera, or in private houses, it will be time for 
our social critics to become a race of howling dervishes. In 
the mean time, we learn that the British husband and father, 
when he takes his walks abroad, meets his wife and daughters, 
and notices “with an uneasy sense of shame that they go 
about the streets bareheaded, and that they look generally so 
much like lunatics that he has a sincere desire to avoid them, 
if one of his old friends happens to be walking with him.” 
After reading this, who can doubt the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s 
axiom—*“ What a man wants in a wife mostly is, to make sure 
of one fool as ’Il tell him he’s wise.” All we can say in reply 
is, that women do not go about bareheaded, that they do not 
look more like lunatics than ever they did, and that the British 
husband and father who is ashamed to meet them is a near 
relative of Mrs. Harris, 
shadowy person, “that because our wives and daughters are 
enjoined to go about only half clothed, the scanty covering 
they are bidden to wear will be less expensive than if it was 
of more becoming proportions.” We are really sorry for this 
sufferer whose wives and daughters actually seem to be lunatics 
in that they go about half dressed; and we hope he will apply 
to Sir Richard Mayne for help in the preservation of public 
decency. The wives and daughters of other men whom one 
sees in the streets are to all appearances clothed, and in their 
right mind. Their husbands and fathers, so far as we know, 
do not try to avoid them; and ingenious artistic inquirers are 
too much interested in noticing the harmony of colour and 
gracefulness of fold for which modern costume is remarkable, 
to think of filching a little of that study for nothing which they 
can so easily and cheaply obtain in the life-classes in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy-square. 

Bat, after all, there is no use fighting with a stage-dummy. 
These lachrymose complaints about the dress and conduct of 
women have always formed part of the stock-in-trade of certain 


“ Let no one imagine,” continues the | 


| posable, sent to the frontier—of course, in a cautious and 


| was willing to assist the invasion, and did so. 
| “ Government despatches ” there is this telegram, dated Oct. 10, 
| from the Questor of Genoa to the Minister of the Interior : 


writers, and are to be regarded as so much stage-business. | 


Here and there the mimetic muse seizes upon some real feature 





—some chance extravagance of fashion—for the purposes of 


_ travestie; but, for the most part, she raises her man or woman 
Tom, who must be a charming person to ask to one’s dinner- | 


of straw, and pretends to weep over the absurdities of the being 
she has created. If the dress at present worn by fashionable 
women were so manipulated at the waist as to allow the skirt 
to fall more freely and naturally, it would be the most admir- 
ably artistic costume of recent times. We presuppose, of 
course, the avoidance of that exaggerated ornament adopted 
by the young persons who parade Oxford-street, from whom 
such critics as the inquisitive man seem to have derived their 
notion of the prevalent dress worn by Englishwomen. The 
new methods of arranging the hair are no less admirable from 
an artistic point of view, especially where there exists the pre- 
vailing type of English face, as seen in young girls who are not 
too stout. The outcry against the dyeing of hair is only a 
part of the insufferable cant of which we speak ; for everybody 
knows that dyeing hair is not, and has never been, a prevail- 
ing custom in English society. We are glad to perceive, how- 
ever, that the large, smooth chignon, which seemed to be some 
monstrous growth arising from the back of the head, and which 
was frequently of foreign manufacture, is disappearing ; and 
with it we should like to send one or two minor details of 
ornament which interfere with the effect of a generally pleasing, 
appropriate, and comfortable costume. There is yet one other 
thing which we should like to despatch—the insinuations of 
immodesty which a bad digestion or a corrupt education has 
drawn from the pen of too many of those ready writers who 
have not been ashamed to assume the character of the foregoing 
inquisitive man. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Circular of the Minister of the Interior to the prefects 
upon the internal policy of the Italian Government, and 
General Menabrea’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies when 
announcing the entry into the Cabinet of the three new 
Ministers, are manifestoes upon which the friends of Italy 
may congratulate her. For the nation to be consolidated, there 
is need, above all things, that the principle of order and autho- 
rity should be strengthened, and this can by no means be so 
well effected as by a perfect accord between Parliament and the 
Government. “Our duty,” said General Menabrea, “is no 
light one. The peril which menaces Italy is not yet removed. 
Great financial danger is still imminent. Recent events have 
also emboldened the reactionary party to conceive impossible 
schemes for the division of Italy.” But these schemes, whatever 
they may be, were encouraged by the parties whose rashness 
gave France an opportunity of showing Italy that she is still 
under the tutelage of her powerful neighbour. “In a State,” 
says the Circular, “ where it would be possible for few or for 
many to impose obstacles, or exercise influences detrimental to 
the execution of the law by placing themselves above it, and 
above Parliament and the Government, there could be only 
liberty for the few to deprive of liberty all the others. It 
would be the negation of the Constitution and of all liberty, 
and would tend directly to absolutism or anarchy.” The case 
of Italian finance is not yet hopeless, though it would not be 
difficult to make it so by depriving the public mind of the 
tranquillity necessary to develop that internal activity which 
alone can make Italy powerful, happy, and respected. What 


| is essential for her is a strong Government, determined to allow 


no independent action beyond what is sanctioned by the law, 
let it come from what quarter it may. 





Ts is the more necessary, because it is now certain, trom 
the papers which have been laid before the Chambers, relating 
to the late invasion of the Roman States and to Garibaldi, 
that Rattazzi, whatever his intentions may have been in the 
early stage of that invasion, countenanced and defended it as it 
approached a crisis. Circulars from the Ministry of the Interior 
to the prefects of the kingdom, dated the 19th of July and the 
14th of August, show an earnest desire to prevent the invasion ; 
and the reports of General di Revel, and General Piola Caselli 
show the difficulty, if not impossibility, of preventing the 
Garibaldians crossing the frontier. But some days prior to the 
date of Di Revel’s second report, there is evidence that Rattazzi 
Amongst the 


“ Captain Giovanni Fontana asks to have 300 rifles, here dis- 


reserved way—and requests me to deliver up 100 muskets 
lately seized, and which are still in my possession. I beg for 
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instructions.’ This telegram was answered on the same day, 
as follows :— Let the 300 muskets go; restore the 100 others ; 
observe the utmost caution and secresy.” Five days later, the 
Director-General of Public Security in Florence, telegraphed to 
the Questor of Genoa to grant gratuitous railway transport to 
the place, and for the persons that should thereafter be indi- 
cated by the advocate, Enrico Brusco, and Captain G. Fontana. 
In consequence of this order, 600 third-class passengers were 
conveyed from Genoa to Terni, Garibaldi’s chief depot. Even 
supposing that Rattazzi acquiesced in the movement when he 
found he could not stop it, the injury to authority was not 
diminished by that fact, but rather increased. The King's 
Government was in abeyance, and could only act by becoming 


the accomplice of anarchy. 





Ir it was a mistake for Rattazzi to challenge the publication 
of these documents, it was almost as great an error on his part 
to be present at the public dinner given in his honour on the 
2nd inst., at the “ Gardino dell’ Inverno,” Naples. At this 
banquet he and Madame Rattazzi were welcomed on _their 
entering the reception room with the Hymn of Garibaldi, and 
it was not until near the close of the proceedings that the King’s 
health was drunk. In. still worse taste were the reflections on 
the French Government made by the Senator and Professor 
Imbriani, who presided, and who did not spare even the 
Emperor himself, but spoke of him as “a prince born of coups 
d'état, the spurious fathers of plébiscites.” After this, to speak 
of “the rancour and servile audacity of Rouher” was a trifle. 
It does not appear that Rattazzi in his speech said anything to 
rebuke these indiscretions. On the contrary, “ we have great 





enemies,” he said, “ but do not let us be frightened, nor let us | 


be negligent and unprepared. Let us oppose to them our union 
and compactness. Twenty-five millions of people will be sure 
to obtain their object.” Probably; but their leaders would do 
well to consider the “ susceptibilities ” of their neighbours. 





Ir seems that the churches of Venetia, which were turned 
to most profane account by the Austrians, are being restored 
by the Italian Government to their proper use. Under Francis 
Joseph, one—Santa Helena—was used as a powder-magazine ; 
Santa Trinita contained a store of flour; the Convents of San 
Muzaro and Celso were turned into soap factories; and so on. 
“The result,” says a Verona letter, on whose authority this 
statement is made, “ is that many priests at Verona are liberal, 
and the bishop has ostensibly taken under his patronage one of 
the institutions of the new Government—perhaps the most 
dangerous for the party of the Syllabus—the infant asylums.” 





Eteven Paris journals are to be prosecuted for an infraction 
of the decree which regulates the reporting of the debates in 
the French Chambers. The decree authorizes two reports : 
one, verbatim, which is published in the Monitewr, and another, 
a summary, which is distributed by the Government to the 


various journals. During the debate on the Army Reorganiza- | 


tion Bill, the journals which are to be prosecuted published 
this summary, and at the same time inserted criticisms on the 
debate, which necessarily alluded to portions of it. This is 
charged as a violation of the decree. On the other hand, the 
prosecution is denounced as an attempt to gag the journals, 
and stifle discussion on the Army Bill, just as a similar move- 
ment was made in 1853 to prevent them from calling attention 
to the Mexican expedition. M. Rouher declared that nothing 
is further from the intentions of the Government than to prevent 
discussion; but M. Thiers insisted that it is impossible to draw 
the line between the discussion of a speech and an analytical 
report of it. When the papers publish the official report they 
must be allowed to describe the speeches they are criticising, or 
there is an end of all discussion. It was unfortunate for M.Rouher 
that he ventured on the assertion that several of the papers 
prosecuted had given reports of their own without printing 
the official reports. This was not the case. Every one of 
the journals gave the official reports; but the Moniteur de 
UArmée did not give them, but gave instead one-sided reports 
of its own. As these reports redounded to the glory of the 
Government speakers, and ran down the Opposition, this 
journal is not to be prosecuted, though it has obviously violated 


not to forget that the answers to his speech made by MM. 
Thiers, Jules Favre, Louvet, Emile Ollivier, Latour du Moulin, 
Jules Simon, &c., should in all fairness be distributed with the 
same profusion.” But “ fairness ” in the mind of a despotic 
ruler is wholly a one-sided virtue. The Bill has been carried 
by the Corps Législatif by a majority of 199 to 60. The 
French Government will therefore before long have an army of 
800,000 men, with a National Guard of 450,000. If this force 
is meant to prevent war it should be strong enough for the 


purpose. 





Tue pamphlet heralded some days ago by La France, and 
entitled “La Papauté et L’Italie ; de la Nécessité d’un 
Congrés,” has made its appearance, and is supposed to have 
been written by General Montebello, who was for five years in 
command of the French troops in Rome, and is now aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor. Whether this is true, and whether if it 
is true, the General’s nearness to the Emperor may be taken as 
giving special weight to the pamphlet, is matter of very little 
consequence. The Roman question is for the moment dead, 
and it is equally idle to urge the Italians to respect the “ sacred 
rights” of the Papacy, and to urge the Roman Government to 
introduce into its institutions modifications which would give 
them “force and life.” Italy and Rome must for a time maintain 
the status quo. Europe will not interfere to fix their relations, 
and guarantee anything to either. It is clear from the late 
invasion that whatever the rest of Italy may desire, the people 
in the Roman States do not wish to change their Government. 
Indeed, we should be cautious how we identify the Garibaldini 
who promoted that invasion with the people of Italy. In the 
documents jast presented to the Chamber by the Italian Govern- 
ment, the commanding officer of the Gensdarmes at Lucea states, 
with regard to a speech delivered by Garibaldi at Monsummano 
in June last, in which he made one of his violent tirades 
against the clergy, that his expressions “ delighted the fanatical 


| ex-Garibaldians, and were by them, when uttered, enthusiasti- 
| cally applauded, while among others, and especially the 


the decree. Moreover, we read in the Franche Comte that for | 


some days the mayoralties in the department of the Doubs 
have been “ bombarded” with the military speeches of Baron 
David, M. Rouher, and Marshal Niel. “ All these flying sheets,” 
it says, “are distributed gratuitously, and came from the 
Emperor's Paris printer, M. Plon. But when the Minister of 
State invites the judgment of the provinces, he surely ought 


peasants, they caused discontent.” The Prefect of Lucca also 
writes on the Ist of July that, in the Val di Niévole, “ Gari- 
baldi’s invectives against the Papacy shocked the feelings of the 
masses.” 





On Friday week the Rev. Athanase Coquerel, long one of 
the brightest ornaments of the French Protestant pulpit, died 
at the age of seventy-three. In 1848 he was elected Deputy 
for Paris, to the Constituent, and again re-elected to the 
Legislative, Assembly. At the coup d'état he had a narrow 
escape of imprisonment. He was chosen to take to the 
printing-office of the Débats the resolution of impeachment and 
deposition which had just been passed against the President. 
When he came to the office he found it in possession of the 
military, and so he went home and remained there ffuietly. 
He leaves behind him the reputation of a warm-hearted 
man and an eloquent preacher. 





Tire finances of the United States are not in an improving 
condition. According to the monthly statement made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the amount of debt on the 1st inst. 
was 2,642,000,000 dollars, against 2,639,000,000 dollars on the 
1st of December last; while the amount of cash in the Treasury 
was 134,000,000 dollars, against 138,000,000 for the same period. 
There has thus been an increase of debt to the extent of 
3,000,000 dollars, and a decrease of cash to the extent of 
4,000,000 dollars. The aggregate revenue, according to the 
New York Tribune, is now less than 250,000,000 dollars per 
annum, while the expenditure is over 350,000,000 dollars. In 
spite of this unfavourable state of things, the Senate has 
passed a Bill exempting the cotton crop of 1868 from taxation, 
which will entail a loss to the revenue of 20,000,000 dollars. 
But the sacrifice was inevitable, owing to the condition of 
the Southern States, which is so deplorable that an estate in 
Alabama, in which the improvements alone were worth 10,000 
dollars, was sold recently outright for 1,300 dollars; © while 


another in Mississippi went for the nominal sum of 1 dollar 
and 50 cents per acre. 





From North and South the accounts are bad as to the 
prosperity of the people. In the former, trade is so dull, that 
employers are obliged to make great reductions in the rate of 
wages, in which the workmen are wise enough to acquiesce ; 
and by this means mills are kept going which must otherwise 
be closed. Such is the depression that the New York City 


, Banks are said to be holding up as many as 3,300 dry goods 
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houses, while it is also stated that some New York merchants | teer Corps as special constabl 
are obliged to borrow money for their household expenses. In | “ “ ag 9 
Statistics collected by the | 


the South things are deplorable. 
Southern Governors show that, between whites and blacks, 
3,000,000 persons are threatened with destitution. 
upon which we have entered three-fifths of the negroes will be 
thrown out of employment, by the failure of the planters to 
put in crops, particularly of cotton; and as they are armed, 
and goaded by want, an outbreak amongst them is dreaded by 
the whites. 





Tue trial of strength between President Johnson and 
Congress on the right of the former to dismiss public servants 
has ended in favour of Congress. Soon after Mr. Johnson 
stepped into President Lincoln’s vacant office, it passed an Act 
giving the Senate a veto upon such dismissals. On the 
adjournment of Congress, Mr. Johnson dismissed Mr. Stanton 
from the post of Secretary for War, and appointed General 
Grant in his stead. On the reassembling of Congress, the 
Senate asserted its authority, called on the President to explain 
his conduct, and passed a resolution reinstating the ex- 
Secretary. Upon this, General Grant has vacated the War 
Office, and Mr. Stanton has resumed possession. 





A PERTINENT question has been asked by a correspondent of 
the Times, the answer to which may materially effect the future 
of railway property. He takes the main sources of expendi- 
ture common to all lines, and asks why it is that in the seven 
leading railways, of whose expenses he gives a list, there should 
be such variance between the amounts severally spent under 
each head. For example, the coaching and merchandise traffic 


£19. 8s. 9d. per £100 earned by it; while the North-Eastern, 
for the like service, expends only £10. 2s. per £100 earned. 
The total difference against the Lancashire and Yorkshire on 
its half-year’s earnings, compared with the North-Eastern, 
amounts from this source to £112,592 : in other words, it would 
be richer by that amount, if its coaching and merchandise traffic 
costs were as moderate as those of the North-Eastern. 
Again the maintenance of way, &c., costs of the London and 
South-Western show £10. 13s. 5d. per £100 earned by it, while 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire spends only £5. 11s. 5d. per £100 
earned ; the half-yearly loss to the London and South-Western 
under this head being £37,825. The London and North- 
Western carried on its half-year’s traffic at medium rates of 
cost under the several principal heads of expenditure—neither 
so low as some, nor so high as others. Had its expenditure on 
all these heads been as low as that of the lines most 
economically worked, an addition of £333,492 would have been 
made to its net profit. Would it not be well for shareholders 
everywhere to repeat the question put by the writer who has 
pointed out these facts :—How comes it that, after more than 
twenty years’ experience of the working of railways such 
startling differences should exist between lines of similar 
character and traffic ? 





Tug explosions at Clerkenwell, Newcastle, and Faversham 
make us naturally nervous about the storing of explosive 
materials, especially when, as in the instances we have named, 
accident claims two out of the three. When, therefore, we read 
that 5,040 “whole barrels” of gunpowder are stored in the 
Government powder magazine at Chester Castle, we tremble for 
the fate of the 33,000inhabitants of that interesting old city should 
an explosion take place. The thirty cans of nitro-glycerine which 
found their way into Newcastle last summer were said to be 
enough to lay half the town in ruins. But giving nitro-glycerine 
ten times the explosive force of gunpowder, and supposing a 
barrel of the latter to be only equal to a can of the former, the 


explosive force in the magazine in Chester Castle is seventeen | 











times as great, and would therefore be sufficient to lay the | 


whole city in ruins several times over. 
at present in the Government stores at Purfleet we cannot say. 


How many barrels are | 


But at the time of the Erith explosion some years ago it was | 
stated that they contained powder enough to lay “ half. 
Middlesex in ruins,” and probably there was no more than the | 


ordinary quantity. Our anxiety, therefore, need not be wholly 
given to Chester. 
munication it ought, one would think, to be unnecessary to 
have these depots so near us, that, if an accident should take 
place, the victims would be reckoned by thousands. 





Mr. FLowers, the Bow-street magistrate, made a sensible 
speech on Saturday when swearing-in the London Irish Volun- 


When there are such facilities of com- | 


In the year | 








| community, 


costs of the Lancashire and Yorkshire show an outlay of | charms for them only in so far as it promises a skirmish with their 





He told the volunteers that 
there was an old saying in England that when anything was 
done against law and order and good feeling, it was pronounced 
to be “un-English,” and he felt assured that those present 
would agree with him when he said that when persons were 
acting contrary to the principles of law and order, their actions 
should be called “un-Irish” as well as “ un-English.” This 
delighted the volunteers, and there were “ tremendous bursts 
of cheering from all parts of the room.” They were equally 
gratified when he spoke of the Irish as a generous and forgiving 
people, and urged them “to maintain this high and noble 
characteristic of their race by showing that if the England of 
bygone times did wrongs to Ireland, the people of Ireland of 
this generation were not so un-Irish as to remember those 
wrongs.” We commend the tone of this speech as a model 
of the right way to discuss the claims of Ireland. Our 
tone hitherto has been too much that of men who make con- 
cessions either in a spirit of compassion, or because it has 
become necessary to do so. Very little more is requisite in 
order to place Ireland on a footing of equality with us before 
the law. But there is also a moral equality, without which 
they ought not to be satistied, and to whose denial so sensitive 
a race will always be keenly alive. 





Att loyal men must feel grateful to the Mayor of Birming- 
ham for having refused to let the Orangemen of his town 
assume the position of special constables as Orangemen. 
There are only three hundred of this prententious and virulent 
faction in Birmingham, and it was competent to them to be 
sworn in in their several wards as ordinary members of the 
But they are nothing if not Orange. Loyalty has 


ancient foe. Like the giant whose scent was keen for the 
blood of an Englishman, they tingle with delight at the prospect 
of an encounter with a Papist. Nothing can be more offensive 
than their unabashed impudence in thrusting themselves for- 
ward at the present crisis. If we had not, in times past, 
patronized Orangemen, we should never have had Fenians. The 
men who have brought insurrection upon us come with an ill- 
grace to defend us from it. “ A plague o’ both your houses.” 
We have sown dragons’ teeth enough. 





Mr. Corrermpce on behalf of Burke, and Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen on behalf of Casey and Shaw, have obtained a rule 
nist to change the place of their trial from Warwick, to which 
they have been committed, to London. In connection with 
this subject, the Daily News has lent its columns to an appeal 
for a subscription for the defence, and Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
subscribed £5. Neither the journal nor the professor have by 
doing so committed themselves to an expression of sympathy 
with Fenianism, but have only shown a manly and generous 
desire that the accused shall have a fair trial, which, of course, 
they cannot have without the necessary funds. In such cases, 
it would perhaps be better that Government should undertake 


the costs of the defence. 





Comment would be superfluous on the following facts :—It is 
a rule in the workhouse at Wigan that young children are 
taken from their mothers and placed in the care of nurses in 
the infant ward. On Monday week Susannah Bannister took 
her child, nine months old, into the ward, with a special request 
that it should not be intrusted to Kitty Dawber, an imbecile 
girl, who was one of the nurses. The assistant-matron, how- 
ever, said that as nurses were scarce just then, the young 
Bannister must take her chance with Kitty until some new 
women entered the house. Kitty’s first act, mindful, perhaps, 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, was to sit down by the 
fire with a bucket of very hot water by her side, into which she 
plunged the child, naked, scalding it from head to foot. There 
she kept it, washing it with a flannel, seemingly unconscious 
that its screams were the result of something more than 
wounded feelings; and then taking it out of the water, laid it 
across her lap, and began to scrub the red and scalded flesh 
“‘ with a rough roller towel.” “ With each rub of the towel,” 
says the report, “ she tore the skin from the little limbs until 
‘a paralytic nurse,’ who was somewhat sharper than Kitty, 
went to her, and, pulling at the towel, said—‘ Dost na see, 
tha’rt rubbin’ aw th’ skin off;’” and, indeed, a piece of skin 
three inches long was found adhering to the towel, and another . 
as large as a crown piece was picked up on the floor. The 
child died on the following Wednesday, and Kitty was taken 
before the magistrates by the direction of some “ authority, 
who ought to have been put in the dock in her stead. Now 
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observe, that besides Kitty Dawber and the paralytic woman, 
who was seventy-three years of age, and was so weak that she 
could not carry a child, but could just manage to hold it on 
her knees, there were amongst the nurses Ann Hart, nearly 
eighty years old, and who could “ not carry a child across the 
room ;” Betty Hartley, who was more than eighty years old; 
and Alice Welsby, a stout, strong girl, but who had the 
misfortune to be “ not right.” 





GeneraL Sir Ropert Napier, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Abyssinian Expedition, landed at Annesley Bay on the 4th 
instant, and was to proceed at once to the front. A telegram, 
embodying a message from Colonel Merewether, and dated Senafé, 
Dee. 28, states that the Colonel has visited Attégerat, distant 
from Senafé thirty miles, and that a road can be made easily 
thither for mules and camels in a few days. There is a large 
market there every Monday; water and grass abundant; and 
he was well received by the population. Theodore had ap- 
proached Lasta, and was close to the Wagshum, who had ad- 
vanced to oppose him, There were no farther letters from the 
captives. Advices received at Suez to the 13th inst. from 
Annesley Bay state that the Chief of the Tigré is friendly 
to the expeditionary force, has offered to victual them, and 
has already sent 2,000 bullocks for their use. It is grati- 
fying to hear that the supply of water at Annesley Bay is now 
abundant, for from a letter published in the Star, and dated 
the 19th ult., it would appear that that was not the case some 
time ago. The writer speaks of gross mismanagement some- 
where, and “a tremendous waste of Government property, 
which Englishmen will have to pay for;” mules and horses 
landed “ with nobody to look after them, wandering about the 
country looking for water and provisions, and falling down 
dead from sheer exhaustion.” 





A setter from Consul Cameron to Mrs. Beke raises a 
question of great importance in respect to the Abyssinian 
imbroglio. He has been blamed for entering Abyssinia when 
his instructions bound him to remain at Massowah. But his 
letter directly contradicts this statement. Speaking of Dr. 
Beke he writes :—‘ He has been the cause in some degree of 
this interesting Abyssinian affair. He sent some pamphlets 
to the Foreign Office, recommending a consulate and factory 
to be established at Souakin, and, as I got orders to report on 
the matter, I went to Cassala, and afterwards to Matamma, to 
get the necessary information, as well as to learn what an 
army of 15,000 Egyptians had been doing at the latter place.” 





We have a new project for improving the water supply of 
the metropolis, proposed by Mr. Bateman, C.E. At present 
we consume 100,000,000 gallons per day, half of which is 
supplied by the Thames, the other half by the River Lea and 
certain deep wells on the easterly and northerly sides of 
London. But in twenty years, if the population continues to 
increase at its present rate, we shall want 150,000,000 per 
day. To meet that want we must prepare in time; and Mr. 
Bateman proposes to bring us water, to the amount of 
200,000,000 gallons per day, from the districi lying on the 
flanks of the mountain ranges of Cader Idris and Plinlimmon, 
in North Wales, and forming the upper basin of the main 
tributaries of the River Severn. His plan would cost about 
£9,000,000, and it is supplemented by a proposal to buy up 
the existing waterworks in London, which would raise the 
estimate to £22,000,000. 





Some well-intentioned people are asking for more accommo- 
dation for the poorer insane members of the middle classes. By 
all means, if it is necessary, let it be provided. But before we 
found new hospitals, let us be sure that we have fully utilized 
those already existing. The Treasurer of St. Luke’s says that 
St. Luke’s and Bethlehem are only partially filled, though in 
both the insane in question are received gratuitously, and are 
so well cared for the: a very large percentage of cures are 
effected. At St. Luke’s, those who shrink from the support of 
charity are admitted on payment of a guinea per week, which 
might be reduced if the benevolence of the public would enable 
the governors to meet the expenses. “If,” he writes, “ the 
rales of Bethlehem Hospital were so far relaxed as to admit 
chronic cases, these two institutions could, between them, with 
their present accommodation, receive as many additional 
patients as it is now proposed to provide for in a new institu- 


tion.” But “our income does not nearly meet the current 
expenses of the hospital.” 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 





A piscrepiTabLe episode in the history of the volunteer 
movement is connected with the Havelock, or 48th Middlesex, 
Rifle Volunteers. It is said that for some time the officers 
have been dissatisfied with their Lieutenant-Colonel, George 
Cruikshank, finding fault with him for that which he cannot 
help—his age—and forgetting that he has been famous in his 
time. They are said to have urged his resignation, which he 
promised them if they would wait a little longer. But he has 
not kept his promise. Upon this the two majors resigned, and 
fourteen out of the nineteen remaining officers forwarded to the 
Lord-Lieutenant a memorial by post, instead of through their 
commanding officer, asking for an investigation. Instead of 
this the War Office has cashiered the memorialists, and their 
sentence was read to them on Saturday by Colonel Cruik- 
shank. Such a practical dissolution of the corps—as far, at 
least, as the officers are concerned—is to be regretted. But 
volunteers must know that insubordination is not more tolerable 
in their ranks than in those of the regular army. 





Betuyat Green has broken down under the relief of its poor, 
and refuses to assess its parishioners for the alterations of the 
infirmary, and the construction of dispensaries and asylums re- 
quired by the Metropolitan Poor Act. Shoreditch and Clerken- 
well are threatening a similar revolt, and a cry for the 
equalization of rates throughout the metropolis is again raised. 
It is a fact in favour of this ery, that while the East-end is 
paying four shillings in the pound, St. George's, Hanover-square, 
pays only sixpence. It is calculated that a uniform rate of 
eighteen-pence over the whole area would provide for all wants. 





Jew babies are unfortunate. The “ powers that be” will 
have them Christian whether they will or not, and the Pope is 
not the only offender in this matter. The Jewish Chronicle 
states that a soldier who had been taken from his home when 
he was only seven years of age—as many Jew boys are alleged 
to have been abducted during the reign of the late Czar Nicholas 
—was baptized in the Greek Church. Having completed his 
twenty years’ military service, he returned not only to his 
home, but to his Jewish rites. For this he has been prosecuted 
as an apostate, and is threatened with exile to Siberia. An 
offer has been made to him to acknowledge the Greek Church 
and then withdraw to some foreign country, and there do as 
he likes. But nothing will induce the conscientious man to 
recognise the rite of baptism administered to him when he 
was only seven years old, though he must have habitually 
recognised it during his term of service. If this story is true, 
it is certainly not ben trovato. 





Mr. Grapstone and the Trades’ Union delegates are to have 
an interview to discuss in a friendly spirit certain charges made 
against trades’ unions, which the delegates consider to be 
unjust. This interview arises out of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at Oldham, in which, while admitting that the principle of 
combination amongst working men is good, he deprecated any 
rules which would tend to limit the freedom of labour, and 
produce an artificial equality amongst workmen. Mr. Potter 
and his friends are hopeful that they will be able to prove to 
so capable and equitable a judge that their rules have not this 
tendency. We shall see. 





Tux pertinacity of Mr. Rigby Wason in prosecuting his 
supposed grievance against the T'imes suggests the possibility of 
a combination of newspapers in a common defence fund for the 
protection of weaker members against such enemies of free 
discussion as may seek to check it Ly vexatious legal pro- 
ceedings. The T'imes is quite able to take care of itself in this 
respect, as are also perhaps a large percentage of journals. But 
the sodality of the press, represented in part by the Newspaper 


Press Fund, might be usefully completed by some such step as 
the one we recommend. 





A CAMBERWELL compounder’s existence, at least since the 
passing of the Reform Act, seems to be attended by those dangers 
which some few years ago used to lend so decided a charm to the 
office of an Irish land-agent. One compounder is said to 
make his rounds among his tenantry, presenting a receipt in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, and another gentleman in 
the same calling and apparently of less decision of character 
has not only had his life threatened, but is set at complete 
defiance by his debtors, who not only refuse to pay rent, but 
will not turn out of possession even if paid for it. It has 
been frequently said that property has its obligations as well as 
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its privileges, but Camberwell compounders seem to have all the | 


former and very few of the latter. 





Some of the papers inform us that the goose that poisoned 
the widow Clements came from Ireland. We trust that the 
Fenians will not be put down for this. We should not be 
surprised, however, to hear that detectives seized several 


suspicious birds with a view to ascertain if they contained | °, . . “ 
anything inside contrary to the peace of her Majesty’s subjects. | of impediments to the traffic; let us clear them of this worse 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





“ THE ORGAN NUISANCE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sirn,—Will you allow me to assure you with what sincere 
gratitude and satisfaction I have read the article in your 
impression of Saturday last on the “ Great Organ Nuisance ” ? 
I have long waited in the hope of seeing the subject taken up 
by some influential journal, and thus forced at last on the 
attention of Parliament. Most heartily do I endorse every 
word you have said on the subject, and most entirely do I feel 
with you that the one and only effective remedy is to make the 
organ grinders, et id genus omne, in law, what they unquestion- 
ably are in fact—a public nuisance. No law could be more 
simply formulated, or more easily enforced. In less than a 
week after it had passed the streets of London would be cleared 
once for all of this vile abomination. I can add nothing to 
your graphic demonstration of the practical uselessness of 
Mr. Bass’s Bill, except that a too abundant experience had 
given me bitter evidence of its truth. Even if, at the cost of 
half an hour's interruption and annoyance, your tormentor has 
been reluctantly dislodged from his position just under your 
windows, he will probably resume his excruciating infliction six 
doors off, and a second equal expenditure of time and trouble, 
with the same doubtful result, is required before you have 
gained any substantial relief. 

There are those who say the matter is beneath the dignity 
of legislation; but they simply don’t know what they are 
talking about. I happen to be one of those Londoners—who, 
if a minority, are at least a very considerable minority —“* whom 
Providence has blessed with a nervous system ” quite wn-“ able 
to resist the attacks of street-organs.” To me, as to many 
others, the hideous discord is a physical torture of the brain, 
which increases in compound ratio every minute it is prolonged. 
But that is not the worst. Putting aside the very common 
case of illness, if one happens to be engaged in any literary 
work—and that is again my case, in common with very many 
others—it is a sheer impossibility to prosecute it while your 
whole nervous system is held on the rack. To some men, of 
course, this is a matter affecting not only their comfort, but 
their livelihood. 

The case, indeed, against the street organs is so conclusive, and 
the one remedy so obvious, that it seems strange it should not 
have been applied long ago. Two objections alone, as it appears 
to me, can be urged with even a shadow of plausibility ; and 
both of them crumble to pieces as soon as they are looked in 
the face. In the first place, it is said that a considerable 
portion of the community, consisting chiefly, however, of nurse- 
maids and children, like the noise. For argument’s sake, be it 
so. But it is a principle of common justice and common sense 
that a luxury which can only be purchased by tormenting your 
neighbours should be dispensed with. It is a far heavier inflic- 
tion on the educated adult to have his nerves strung to agony 
and his time frittered away by these fiends in human shape 
who beset our doors from morn to dewy eve, and later too, 
than for the musical baby and his sympathetic nursery-maid 
to forego the delectation of listening to “ Pop goes the weasel.” 

A more plausible, but still feebler argument is based on the 
Supposed interests of the organ-grinders, who would be de- 
prived, we are told, of an innocent means of livelihood. It 
may be questioned, perhaps, whether a livelihood made out of 
the suffering of your fellow-creatures is innocent, but let that 
pass. No class would gain more money, in the long run, by 
the suppression of the organ-grinders than themselves. The 
great majority of them are Italian youths, decoyed from their 
Own country to enter a profession, if such it is to be called, 
where kicks are far more plentiful than halfpence, and earn for 





was irrevocably closed against them. Will an influential M.P. 
—and I appeal especially to the metropolitan members—earn 
our gratitude by taking up this question in the ensuing session 
of Parliament? A Bill of a few lines would set the matter 
at rest for ever. England is the land of freedom; and it is 
hard to say, as you very justly remark, why we alone of all 
European peoples should submit to be the slaves of the organ- 
grinders. We have done something lately to clear our streets 


impediment to the free passage of thought. 
I am, Sir, your grateful and obedient servant, 


A Constant Victim or THE OrGan NvIsancy. 
New University Club, Jan. 13. 








THE SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT OF THE POST 
OFFICE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—Will you kindly allow me to say a few words about 
the above department, as it was my fate to sit at a desk in 
Cannon-street for nearly five weeks? I have some right to 
speak upon the subject of the inequalities of the Civil Service, 
as I served in the War Office for a couple of years before 
entering the Post Office Savings Bank. At Cannon-street we 
poor clerks were worked like cab horses, treated like city dogs, 
and paid like British soldiers! Nine a.m. to seven p.m. were 
frequently my office hours. The rooms were crowded and 
badly ventilated, the work was tedious in the extreme, and the 
treatment of the “officers” by their “chiefs” was at once 
annoying and ridiculous. We wretched ones were often ad- 
dressed as if we were unruly schoolboys or impertinent appren- 
tices. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if the Pall 
Mall bureau was Paradise, the Post Office in comparison was 
something worse than Purgatory. 


Yours obediently, 
A Lonpon Epiror or Taree YxRaRS’ STANDING, 








MUSIC AT OUR THEATRES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I think attention ought to be called to the wretched 
music played generally at our pantomimes this season. Ifa 
pantomime is a necessary evil of the time, surely we ought to 
have it mitigated and rendered in some way tolerable by good 
orchestras. To say nothing of the incidental pieces, the over- 
tures give a fair opportunity for the band to play something 
decent ; the composer has only to link together a few well-known 
tunes, with an attempt at artistic connection and propriety. 
But almost universally we have vulgar comic airs thrust upon 
us without even an effort to cover their associations with 
studied chords or intervals. Such tunes occur with the most 
wearisome and vexing iteration. The people in the stalls and 
boxes do not surely cultivate acquaintance with them, and the 
manager is bound to cater for us as well as for the occupants of 


the galleries. 
Westbourne-grove. H. F. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue performance of Haydn’s “ Creation” by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday (yesterday) week, had the advan- 
tage not only of Mr. Santley’s admirable singing in the bass 
solos, but also of the reappearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
has been far too sparingly heard of late. Harnestness of style 
and intensity of expression allied to vocal power and training, 
rare in tenor singers of any nation, are peculiarly so among 


| those of our own country. Hence, especially in oratorio 


singing, Mr. Reeves is scarcely to be replaced without great 


"disadvantage to the performance. In all the highest qualities 
of a vocal artist, elevated expression and nobility of style, 


Mr. Reeves’s progress has been continuous up to a very recent 


| period, and is now perhaps scarcely capable of further advance. 


their masters rather than for themselves a precarious living by | 


this organ-ized outrage on the comfort and convenience of 
Society. It would be greatly for their own happiness as well as 
our profit that they should stay at home, as they would do 


when it once came to be understood that the English market , 


His delivery of the beautiful accompanied recitative, “ In 
splendour bright,” was an admirable piece of declamatory 
singing; while the gentle tenderness of the air, “In native 
worth,” was also excellent in the very opposite style of sub- 
dued cantabile. In short, throughout the oratorio Mr. Reeves 
again proved that we have as yet no one to supply his place 
as a tenor singer in egatorie. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
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who was the soprano, appears to better advantage in Haydn's 
gracious and genial music than in the sublimer and profounder 
works of Handel and Mendelssohn. ‘The clear and bright 
quality of her voice and the refinement of her style were agree- 
ably exemplified in various instances, especially in the incidental 
solos of the chorus, “ The marvellous work,” and the airs, “ On 
mighty wings” and “ With verdure clad.” The whole per- 
formance, solo, choral, and orchestral, was a very fine one, 
although deprived of the superintendence of Mr. Costa, in con- 
sequence of whose renewed illness, M. Sainton officiated as 
conductor. “St. Paul,” which was to have been performed on 
the occasion referred to, is postponed. 
Another occasion for remarking the scarcity of great English 
tenor singers presented itsclf at the Popular Concert of Monday 
last, when Mr. Sims Reeves was the vocalist of the evening. 
His singing of two romantic lieder, by Schubert and Schumann 
(“ Regret” and “ Devotion”) was excellent in conception and 
execution; and the effect produced by the second was such as 
to secure an immediate encore. This beautiful song of Schu- 
mann’s—one of many such—is alone sufficient to stamp him as 
a man of fine thought and exquisite feeling. The highly 
coloured and richly contrasted pianoforte accompaniment, an 
important feature in these lieder, was admirably played 
by Mr. Benedict. In Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” (the difficult 
pianoforte part most effectively rendered by Madame Arabella 
Goddard), Mr. Reeves sang with the same contrast of power 
and expression he has so often before displayed in the same 
noble song. The instrumental music of Monday’s concert 
was throughout of high interest. Schubert’s elaborate ottet 
for stringed and wind instruments was noticed by us on its first 
performance here in March last, since when it has been several 
times repeated, on each occasion with increased appreciation of 
its manifold beauties. In spite of its great length (fully that of a 
grand orchestral symphony), it was listened to with unflagging 
interest throughout, and the scherzo and trio encored. Like Beet- 
hoven’s celebrated septet, it has in addition tothe scherzo and slow 
movement performed, a minuet and an andante with variations, 
which were not procurable, the score being in an inaccessible 
manuscript. Madame Arabella Goddard’s solo performance 
was Mozart’s pianoforte Sonata in B flat, a work abounding 
in passages of exquisite grace and beauty, although scarcely 
attaining the force and grandeur of some of his similar works 
of a later period. (The sonata referred to was composed in 
1777.) The exquisite finish, the point and crispness of touch 
and elasticity of finger with which Madame Goddard performed 
this piece were beyond all praise. The unflagging vivacity 
and distinct articulation of the spirited final rondo brought her 
performance to a close, amid the most hearty applause, which 
continued until the pianiste returned twice in acknowledgment. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet for piano and stringed instruments (Op. 
3, in B minor), offers a remarkable contrast to the compara- 
tively simple work of Mozart. The quartet abounds in 
elaborate and brilliant passages for the principal instrument, 
requiring the highest powers of a concerto player. The work 
is one which Mendelssohn himself was fond of playing in his 
eurly youth, to which period it belongs, having been com- 
posed by him at the age of fifteen. This production of a 
marvellous boyhood dates one year earlier than his grand 
ottet for stringed instruments, and two years before his im- 
mortal overture to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Such 
works as these stamp Mendelssohn as the greatest of all 
examples of precocious musical genius. The first movement of 
the quartet in B minor has a sombre grandeur of character, an 
amplitude of design and development nothing short of mar- 
vellous in the production of a boy of fifteen. Equally admi- 
rable is the sustained beauty of the adagio, and the fiery 
impulse of the finale; while in the scherzo we have the first 
instance of that remarkable form on which Mendelssohn has 
in this and many later instances, impressed a distinct dhe 
racter of individuality. Nothing could be finer than Madame 
Goddard’s performance of this work throughout—whether in 
the complex and difficult bravura passages of the first and last 
movements and the scherzo, or in the tranquil and beautiful 
phrases of the adagio, it was a display of consummate piano- 
forte playing. Mozart’s graceful and melodious trio for piano 
clarinet, and tenor, simple by comparison with the executive 
0 gate ee ee work, made an agreeable 
the leading violiniet tha othe inst ao ~ am “A 
unist, strumentalists being Mr. L. 
Ries (second violin), Mr. H. Blagrove (viola), Signor Piatti 
(violoncello), Mr. Reynolds (double bass), Mr. Lazarus (clarinet) 
Mr. C. Harper (horn), and Mr. Winterbottom (bassoon), ‘ 
At the first subscription concert of Mr. Joseph Barnby’s 
choir, on the 29th inst., a march composed by Mend * 
; , ’ y Mendelssohn in 
celebration of the visit of the painter Cornelius to Dresden in 





1841, will be performed for the first time in this country; the 
remainder of the programme consisting entirely of Men. 
delssohn’s works, comprising “ Athalie,” the “ Reformation 
Symphony,” and the finale to “ Loreley.” 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. H. J. Byron’s new serio-comic drama, “ Dearer than 
Life,” produced at the Queen’s Theatre with great success, is a 
shining example of the cleverness of a practised writer for the 
stage, who knows what an audience have liked, do like, and 
will like. No absolute charge of direct plagiarism can be 
brought against the author; his play is entitled to be called 
“ original,” as it owns no French paternity ; but no playgoer 
can see it without thinking of “The Porter's Knot,” “ The 
Chimney Corner,” “Caste,” and the Caleb Plummer part in 
“Dot.” Sometimes the story suggests these popular pieces, 
sometimes the characters suggest them. The drama, we believe, 
was written by Mr. Byron, for Mr. J. L. Toole, and both actor 
and author have shown considerable judgment in not creating 
a “ one-character piece ’—a piece with one prominent part for 
a prominent actor, and a host of shadowy nothings. ‘“ Dearer 
than Life ” has aclear, simple story, a progressive interest, and 
several characters who stand out well without obscuring the 
principal. A few people are introduced by the author to give 
a local colour to the piece, who have very little to do with the 
main story, but they serve to exhibit the author’s ability as a 
sketcher of the humours of low and lower middle-class life. 

The plot of “Dearer than Life” has a strong domestic 
interest, and may be briefly described as the self-sacrifice of a 
father, who, rather than open the eyes of a too doting mother 
to the real character of her son, accuses himself of crimes of 
which that son is guilty, and brings himself to the most abject 
poverty. ‘This father, admirably represented by Mr. Toole, 1s 
sometimes humorous, sometimes vulgar, sometimes dignified, 
sometimes pathetic, and always effective. As a character-part 
written for a clever actor of varied powers, it could hardly be im- 
proved. Nearly every shade of theatrical feeling is represented. 
One or two of the secondary parts are designed with equal clever- 
ness, particularly an old maudlin drunkard, acted with striking 
force and judgment by Mr. Lionel Brough. Mr. Toole’s part is 
disfigured by a good deal of that mechanical stage humour 
which takes the form of malapropisms, and the actor may be 
as much to blame in this matter as the author. They rarely 
fail to wring a laugh from the audience, but they are degrading 
tothe drama. Mr. H. Irving is provided with a showy flash 
character—the villain of the piece, and although the story will 
not allow him to do much more than tell lies, look savage, and 
try to steal his friend’s sweetheart, he contrives to make his 
mark in the drama. Mr. C. Wyndham is natural as the petted 
son, and Mrs. Dyas as an actress does the author good service 
as the mother, though the pait is somewhat of a bore. The 
drama has been most enthusiastically received. 

A new two-act domestic, or serio-comic drama, called “ Old 
Salt,” has been produced at the Strand Theatre with the usual 
success, the author being Mr. “ John Daly,” a gentleman who 
has written several popular plays, such as “ Broken Toys,” 
“ Married Daughters and Young Husbands,” &c., but who has 
wisely abandoned professional dramatic authorship for a more 
lucrative calling. “Old Salt” has not the strength and 
simplicity of some of Mr. Craven’s little plays, to which it 
bears a close resemblance, its main fault being a very common 
one with modern dramatists—a complication about wills and 
property. The interest that springs out of character and the 
human affections, is much more powerful and effective than 
any game of shuttlecock with wills and documents devising 
estates and money, but dramatists think differently. The 
management bave done all they can for the piece, by engaging 
Miss Nelly Moore and Mr. Emery to play the leading cha- 
racters—the first appearing as one of those natural affectionate 
girls which no one on the stage can represent so well, and the 
second appearing as the “Old Salt,” a combination of grand- 
father and stepfather. The design of the author has been to 
show howa humble family may be broken up, and a pair of 
rustic lovers temporarily divided by the discovery that the 
young lady is the owner of a hall and a grand estate, and how 
the old state of things may be happily revived, when it is 
found that this discovery was, in a great measure, a mistake. 
The plot will not bear close scrutiny, but the piece is cleverly 
written, carefully acted, and is fairly successful. 

ft Flying Scud s has been revived at the Holborn Theatre 
with Mr. Atkins in the part of the old jockey, originally played 
by Mr. G. Belmore. A new three-act drama, by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, is in rehearsal at the New Royalty Theatre. A 
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number of persons have evidently settled that Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is to be immediately rebuilt on a scale of astonishing 
grandeur, but unfortunately they are not the persons who have 
the disposal of the site, and the possession of the necessary 
capital. Nothing yet has been settled as to this project. 
Leicester-square has also been given, by certain newspapers, to 
Mr. Mapleson, for the site of a new grand opera-house; but 
Leicester-square, apart from the legal difficulties attached to 
it, is not large enough for anything more pretentious than a 
second-class theatre, like the New Queen’s or the Lyceum. 
Business generally at all the theatres and places of public 
amusement is not good, and even where favourable, is below 
the average of corresponding seasons. Managers of theatres, 
it seems to us are not sufficiently alive to the importance of 
punctuality in arranging their entertainments. The other 
night we were invited to a playhouse to witness a drama 
announced to commence at half-past seven which did not com- 
mence until a quarter past eight; on another night we went 
into a West-end theatre and saw nothing going on for full 
twenty minutes, from half-past eight until ten minutes to nine, 
not even the backs of the fiddlers in the orchestra, and at 


another house, also at the West-end, where we were present | 


accidentally, there was a similar “wait,” for-no reason. The 
y ’ 


Britannia and the Grecian are the two best theatrical properties | 
in London, and they are not managed in this manner, neither | 


are the most successful music-halls, 

Mr. Boucicault’s drama of the “ Octoroon” is in preparation 
at the Princess’s. When produced Mr. Boucicault will play 
the Indian (his original character in America), and Mr. J. 8. 


Clarke, we believe has been engaged to represent Salem | 


Scudder. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


THE respiration of aquatic plants forms the subject of a note 
to the French Academy of Sciences by M. Lecoq, who points 
out that the facts recently advanced by M. van Tieghem as 
original are by no means new, but have been known for years 
under the category of circulation. M. Lecoq thinks M. van 
Tieghem’s experiments were too loosely conducted, and mentions 
various details in which he considers them defective. 

An essay of some importance has been published by M. P. 
Broca upon a new variety of dental tumours, to which he gives 
the name of odontoma. These enlargements result from ex- 
cessive development—hypertrophy of the temporary or per- 
manent dental tissues. ‘To physiologis‘s and dental surgeons 
M. Broca’s paper will prove a useful addition to knowledge, 
and to such we commend the memoir. It is published in the 
Comptes Rendus, December 30, page 1,117. 

The Cornish mineral recently discovered by Professor Church, 
and called by him Woodwardite, has been examined by M. 
Pisani, who has just published his observations upon it. Having 
received a number of mineral specimens from Cornwall, he 
found among them one which resembled Woodwardite, and which 
he submitted to analysis. He found it to contain, besides the 
element of Woodwardite, a large quantity of silica. He then 
examined a specimen of undoubted Woodwardite, but the quan- 
tity of silica detected was too small to admit of the supposition 
that it was present as silicate of alumina. ‘The following is the 
tabular result of the analysis of the two minerals :— 

Woodwardite. Mineral resembling Woodwardite. 


Oxide of copper ... 46° — cecscccesseseccscccecese 17°4 
Dabshuele 08 — <cc MA . cntrawicusshcsseciensss 47 
Alumina.........00. jo a (liebe detente 33°8 
MMR 5h. cis exdedaecva ET... Jedendartbiiaetdetoseusne 6°7 
TROOED . .ccuacamade DR... ensdetta dankevesderesee 38'7 


M. Pisani concludes his observations by stating that Wood- 
wardite can in no respect be regarded as a new species. 


M. Zaliwski-Mikorski, who has been writing upon the subject 
of alloys, states that the essential condition requisite in the 
Preparation of an alloy is that the electro-positive metal shall 
be the more fusible of any pair. 

Cockchafers have lately been so destructive to the French 
farmers’ crops that considerable attention has been given to 
the various methods of exterminating these insects. M. Reiset, 
who has published an extremely long paper on the question, 
shows how the number of this species may be immensely 
reduced by destroying the larvae. He gives long tables show- 
ing the conditions under which the larva may be met with, 
and how they may be destroyed. Although we are not 
plagued with cockchafers, we are liable to serious attacks from 
an insect quite as obnoxious to farming interests, we allude to 
the Haltica nemorum, or active little turnip beetle, which often 





| 








ruins hundreds of acres of valuable crops. When will some 
English naturalist favour us by publishing some easy means 
of destroying this pest, and thus rival M. Reiset as a benefactor 
to agriculture P 

The electrolysis of tartaric acid is a point of much chemical 
interest. It has been the subject of a number of researches by 
M. Bourgoin, who states that the free acid undergoes electro- 
lysis in a manner similar to the tartrates. 

It is generally supposed that the diurnal lunar variation of 
the magnetic needle is so slight as to be practically of no 
importance. A paper published by Mr. Brown, however, shows 
that this view is incorrect, and that the lunar diurnal variation 
is occasionally even greater than the solar diurnal variation of 
the compass. 

An Algerian Oonvulsionnaire, who was exhibiting recently 
in Paris, was severely bitten in the tongue by a viper. M. 
Anselmier, who was instrumental in saving the man’s life, 
offers the following observations on snake bites in general. 
The symptoms, he says, are of two kinds; first, an excitement 
of the nervous function, and, secondly, an ecchymotic swelling, 
which starts from the point bitten, and gradually invades the 
healthy tissues. His method of taeatment is divided as fol- 
lows :—1, To prevent the absorption of poison, by placing a 
ligature on the limb, and if possible, by exhausting the wound. 
2. To combat the torpor and prostration of the nervous system. 
3. To prevent the diffusion of the poison by means of the 
altered blood. Specifics, M. Anselmier considers absolutely 
useless. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue tendency of the funds during the week has been 
favourable. 

The half-yearly reports of the London banks will be examined 
with some anxiety. When trade is dull and money cheap, 
times do not favour banks; and lately we have had such loud 
warnings against entering on any but the most legitimate 
banking business, that it is not to be wondered at if dividends 
are not up to the mark. 

The Metropolitan Bank has issued a very satisfactory, 
because an evidently candid and carefully-prepared, balance- 
sheet. The total figures are not large—less than £500,000—but 
the profits are upwards of £22,000 for the year. The character 
and position of the directors, accountants, and auditors afford 
a satisfactory guarantee of accuracy and good faith. A steady 
dividend of £5 per cent. is declared for the half-year, and a good 
balance carried forward to the next account. The smaller 
banks, especially, have a good prospect in the future develop- 
ment of trade; and the Metropolitan, now conducted with much 
judgment and discretion, may hope to gain an increasing share 
of public confidence and support. It has, too, the advantage 
(and it is no small one in a time of cheap money) of a small 
capital fully paid up, on which to pay a dividend. In the 
present position of its affairs, the shares should not stand at a 
discount in the market. 

The report of the directors of the London and Westminster 
Bank, at the annual general meeting on Wednesday, stated that, 
after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, paying 
the Income-tax, setting apart £2,000 towards the buildings of 
the bank, and presenting a gratuity of 10 per cent. on their 
salaries to all the officers of the establishment, the net profits 
for the last half-year amount to £147,645. 11s. This, added to 
£31,955. 1s, 5d. (the unappropriated balance of the preceding 
half-year) amounted to £179,600. 12s. 5d. From this amount 
the sum of £9,496. 3s. 6d. has been deducted, being the interest 
to the 3lst of December, 1867, on £498,720, the amount re- 
ceived on account of the issue of new capital. A dividend was 
declared at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and by way of 
further dividend out of the profits a bonus of 13 per cent. upon 
the paid-up capital of £1,000,000, leaving £10,104. 8s. 11d. to 
be carried to profit and loss account for the current half-year. 

At the meeting on Wednesday of the Union Bank of London, 
Mr. Northall Laurie in the chair, the report showed an avail- 
able total of £101,190, including a previous balance of £11,479, 
and a dividend was declared at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, leaving £11,190 to be carried forward. The deposits 
held are £12,071,097, and the liabilities on acceptances (covered 
by securities amounting to £7,605,784) are £5,298,743, making 
a total of £17,369,840, against £19,267,467 at the corresponding 
period of last year and £17,957,123 on the 30th of June last. 
The paid-up capital is £1,200,000, and the reserve fund, in- 
vested in Consols, £300,000. A strong discussion ensued on 
some of the recent arrangemeats of the Board, but the report 


was ultimately adopted. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


——_——_—_—— 


THE LAWS OF WORK.* 


In closing this little volume, the latest contribution of a 
gifted and erratic mind, one scarcely knows whether the irrita- 
tion produced by reading it is the result of a mistake on the 
part of the author or reader. Must we finally resolve to regard 
Mr. Ruskin as a poet? He claims to be a political economist ; 
and, as a political economist, he tantalizes and offends the most 
generous and forbearing of students. Take the book as a 
poetical effort, and one cannot fail to be delighted with its 
social theories, its grand visions, its noble aspirations. Is it 
the reader, then, who commits the blunder of taking Mr. 
Ruskin at his word? and who thereupon torments himself to 
reconcile these shadowy unrealities with the facts of contempo- 
rary life. We would be the last to decry any scheme of reform 
simply because it was immediately impracticable. All reforms 
have been at one time impracticable, and their authors have 
too frequently had to run the gauntlet of misrepresentation and 
opposition merely because they saw a little ahead of their time. 
But these projected reforms, if they had not been logically 
coherent could never have recommended themselves to general 
acceptance. Mr. Ruskin’s present sketch of the conditions 
under which society ought now to begin to work seems to us 
not only to be impossible of application on this side the 
millennium, but to be self-contradictory, even were society ready 
to receive it. Let us take the solitary case of manual labour. 
Mr. Ruskin disfigures his dream of the future by weaving 
into it one of the most hateful ideas which superstition ever 
wrested out of religion. The old belief, that labour was a curse 
levelled at man because of original sin, turns up in the present 

book under the form of a belief in the degradation of unskilled 
work. “That, on the whole, simply manual occupations are 
degrading,” he observes to the working raan who is the recipient 
of these letters, “I suppose I may assume you to admit; at all 
events the fact is so, and I suppose few general readers will 
have any doubt of it.” In a foot-note he explains that he 
refers to work which is simply or totally manual; and adds 
“It is highly necessary and wholesome to eat sometimes, but 
degrading to eat all day, as to labour with the hands all day.” 
Now this—must we say it P—is sheer nonsense. A man eats, 
as he works, because it is necessary to his existence; and the 
difference of time is proportionate to the actual want in both 
cases. It is not degrading, therefore, if a man hews sandstone 
for exactly the amount of time he consumes in eating? But 
how is the hewing of stone degrading? Mr. Ruskin is afraid 
that when his system of universal education comes into practice, 
there will be a difficulty in getting people to take up such 
degrading work ; and whatis his remedy ? Why, marry, that 
we ought to require as little of it as possible. He falls foul 
of “common writers on political economy” because they do 
not see that the first principle of human economy is to live 
with as few wants as possible; and he says to the rich man 
that he who can make nothing for himself ought to employ 
as few people as he can in working for him. “You do not 
merely employ these people, you also tread upon them.” As 
you degrade a man by asking him to sweep the leaves off your 
lawn, you ought to let the leaves lie. And how about the 
man? He is, we presume, saved the degradation by being 
transferred to a better sphere through the sharp sacrifice of 
starvation. Theories such as this form a very pretty part of 
the prose-poem which Mr. Ruskin here writes; what we object 
to is his insistance of their adoption into our present actual 

a ane quite agree with Mr. Ruskin in saying that no system 

d yaa economy which ignores human affections as factors 

e can ever become a complete guide to personal conduct 
or political action; but, on the other hand, we see far less value 
in that sort of political economy which would try to produce 

and exaggerate a false and stupid sentiment into a 

secty for Sees wandoning a fair employment for State 

rity. y enters largely into Mr. Ruskin’s 
social scheme. Everybody is to be the paternal governor 
of everybody else in a greater or lesser measure; but the State, 
which is to be infinitely wise, and possess personal information 
regarding every one of its subjects, is to act in a superhumanly 
paseo a OR va by to land, for instance, the State 

3 Jan ng the citizens who it fancies ought to 
be intrusted with it; and the value of the gift is apparent in 
the fact that, as there are to be no rents, the land must “ be 
on the whole costly to them "—that is, to the possessors. The 
income of noblemen who have obtained a grant of land must 
be paid by the State, though where the money is to come from 
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in these times—when there shall be no such thing as rent—to 
keep the people in this happy valley in a state of solvency, is 
not quite clear. The agriculture to be allowed “ must reject 
the aid of all mechanism except that of instraments guided 
solely by the human hand, or by animal or directly natural 
forces, and which, therefore, cannot compete for profitabléness 
with agriculture carried on by aid of machinery.” For, as 
Mr. Ruskin insists, there shall be no profit, but the land must 
support so much of “ happiest peasant life ;” and we presume 
the peasants will be stage-peasants, and fife and sing in pretty 
bands, and weave silken ribbons round the Maypole in a highly 
artistic fashion. We conclude also that the ground will be 
allowed to grow such crops as it chooses, for coercion would 
be far from the minds of these philosophers in charming cos- 
tumes, and the manuring a field would be so much more 
degrading than the hewing a stone, that no sensitive person 
could think of requiring such a service from one of his happy 
fellow-mortals. 

Now we do not wish to throw ridicule on these twenty-five 
letters to the mysterious working man, for whose immediate 
benefit they were written ; but how is it possible to treat such 
propositions gravely? One gets so lost to all idea of the 
practical value of the book that when Mr. Ruskin lapses into 
undignified abuse of people who differ with him, into hasty and 
foolish generalizations about a country of which he knows 
nothing, or into expressions of downright illogical prejudice, 
the reader forgets to be astonished. By a gradual process he 
has come to consider the volume as the description of a beautiful 
dream, and he ceases to be particular about facts. Mr. Ruskin 
the poet has laid hold of him; and Mr. Ruskin the moralist 
and social regenerator is only a vague and uncomfortable 
shadow in the background. It is only when he shuts the 
book, and recovers from that fascination which Mr. Ruskin’s 
earnestness and style throw over every reader, that he begins 
to ask himself what is the practical aim of the work; and 
then he feels deeply mortified that an effort prompted by so 
much generous enthusiasm should be marred by such triviali- 
ties of a whimsical perverseness. For, after all, this little book 
abounds in warm and noble impulses; the intention of the 
author was in the highest degree a good and laudable one; 
and the sincerity of these pages is not to be questioned. It is 
a pity that a man who can say so much as Mr. Ruskin 
can that we ought to hear, and who can say it so well, 
should perplex his friends and cause his enemies to rejoice 
by indulging these morbid moods of mind in which he 
seems to contradict for the mere sake of contradiction, and 
by giving the reins to a too luxuriant fancy in pages which 
ought to be soberly wise and practical. What has Mr. Eyre to 
do with the laws of work? and why should Mr. Ruskin go out 
of his way to gnash his teeth at America? Constantly, in 
reading these pages, one is rudely awakened from the intellectual 
intoxication of gazing upon England as Mr. Ruskin would have 
England to be, by one of these petty, childish outbursts of 
animosity. The heaping of adjectives on the head of Mr. Mill, 
does not in the least blind the reader to the fact that Mr. 
Ruskin confuses the whole matter of dispute between them. 
When he says that, according to Mr. Mill, “ the right to tenure 
of land is based on the proprietor’s being the improver,” and 
then adds that the tenure of the land would in consequence 
have to cease so soon as this land had been improved up to 
that point at which it could be no further improved, he seems 
to forget that the proprietor has the right of property in the 
improvements, and the right to receive as payment for improve- 
ments what annual rent he can get. These improvements may 
have cost himself or his forefathers thousands of pounds, and 
the expenditure of personal thought and skill; and his annual 
rent may be only the return of that expenditure in instalments. 
But, entirely apart from the merits of the dispute, we consider 
that when Mr. Ruskin, in arguing a question of political 
economy, goes so far as to accuse Mr. Mill of wilful equivoca- 
tion and intentional misrepresentation, he forgets himself, and 
insults his readers. There are several gratuitous blunders of 
this kind in the little volume, which we cannot recommend to 
those who owe much to Mr. Ruskin, andjwho would be sorry 
to alter in any way their opinion of his many singularly high 
qualities. 








THE DESERT AND THESHOLY LAND.* 


NuMEROUS as are the works of travel in Egypt and Palestine 
already existing, we ure well disposed to receive fresh volumes 
on a subject, the interest of which is perennial and exhaust- 
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less. Although, as Dr. Wallace observes, “it would be pre- 
sumptuous for almost any writer on the East to imagine that 
he could throw any degree of originality or novelty into his 
descriptions,” we are content to dispense with mere verbal 
originality for the sake of the inherent grandeur of the scenes 
depicted, with all their crowding memories of the past—their 
associations with the greatest historical events in the world, 
and with the origin and early development of the Christian 
religion. The very dullest of travellers could hardly fail to 
arrest and to detain our attention in presence of such majestic 
and solemn sites—such venerable and impressive traditions. 
None but an essentially vulgar, self-conceited, or ignorant 
traveller could make such a book intolerable; and he would 
make anything else equally so. Dr. Wallace is certainly not 
vulgar, self-conceited, or ignorant; nor can he fairly be 
ranked among the dullest of travellers. He is not, indeed, 
a profound or a brilliant writer; he is a little given to 
platitudes; but he is intelligent, well-informed, and desirous 
of seeing all things thoroughly, and of describing them 
fairly. He is a Scotch minister, and it appears that in 1839 
he gained the annual prize for a poem in the Logic class of 
the Glasgow University, the subject of which was the Pyramids 
of Egypt. The doctor is so pleased at finding that his deserip- 
tion of those structures, written when he had never seen them, 
is tolerably exact to the truth, that he favours us with some 
ample extracts from the poem, stowed away in that species of 
literary lumber-room, an Appendix, where they will probably 
be read by but few. We cannot say the loss will be very 
great, for the poem is of the true “ prize poem ” class—a collec- 
tion of sonorous commonplaces, “ got up” with evident labour 
fora special occasion. Universities do not often catch a young 
Tennyson to write them a “'Timbuctoo” as a college exercise, 
and it would probably be good policy for the majority of “prize” 
poets to bury their productions in forgetfulness. We prefer 


Dr. Wallace as a prose writer and an actual traveller; for here, | 


although, as we have said, his style is not striki first- | 
e mrp. or ts: idee rose: Radke ver tanga this spot, which, from its historical associations, is a household word 


he has to deal with facts which possess a sublimity and attrac- 
tion in themselves such as hardly anything can conceal or 
greatly diminish. The grand old names, Cairo, Memphis, the 
Pyramids, Suez, Sinai, Gaza, Sharon, Askelon, Jaffa, Jeru- 
salem, the Jordan, Nazareth, Lebanon, and Damascus, at once 


affect the imagination with an inexpressible sense of dignity | eee 
| —a giant network of craggy mountains, intersected by steep, 


and mournful beauty, derived from the religion, history, poetry, 
and art, of some of the greatest races of the world. 
Wallace saw all these places, and he describes them minutely 
and well. 
times rather annoying, as it seems to degenerate into a sort of 
trick ; but it is of course impossible to write of Bible lands 
without frequent reference to the Bible, and a clergyman is 
specially tempted to display his lore in this respect. Altogether, 
there might be many worse travelling companions than Dr. 
Wallace, and we have been well pleased to follow in his 
track. 

His route was not the ordinary one, by sea to Jaffa, and 
thence to Jerusalem, “but across the Gulf of Suez, through 
the Sinaitic peninsula to the Covenant Altar at Sinai, and 
from that by Nakhul to Gaza, on the borders of ancient 
Philistia ; then along the coast to Askelon, and the old sea- 
port formed out of a bit of rugged reef at Jaffa,” and so on to 
J erusalem and its neighbourhood, returning by the Lebanon, 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, and Greece. In the account of 
Cairo and Memphis, all the old details of the donkeys and the 
donkey boys, the demands for “ baksheesh,” the Copts and 
their Christian ceremonies, the bazaars, and the ruins, reappear 
like familiar faces. We are then carried to the Pyramids, and 
in the chief of these an odd incident occurred :— 


_ “It was only when we descended and went down the deep, dark 
incline, leading to the heart of the great pyramid, and when we stood 
in the two apartments which have been opened, the one called the 
King’s and the other the Queen’s Chamber, that we became truly 
alive to the real magnitude of this mighty structure. We confess that 
We were utterly overwhelmed with astonishment as we went down 
that long passage, with lighted tapers, and stood at last by the tomb 
of red granite in the King’s Chamber. This apartment is thirty-four 
feet long, eighteen feet broad, and about twenty feet in height. Some 
workmen, natives ofiour own country, bad gone in before us, and as 
they came back shouting very boisterously the words of a song, which 
we had heard for the first time in Shepherd's hotel a few days before, 
the chorus being, ‘ Slap bang, here we are again!’ &c. &c., we were 
greatly taken by surprise. Down they came pell-mell, their faces 
gleaming in the light of the tapers, which every now and then they 
waved over their heads. We stood for afew moments bewildered, till 
we could make out distinctly the words of their song. The sudden 
rush and uproarious voices of half-drunk men awakening the echoes 
in the heart of this ancient tomb had a strange and startling effect. 
It was @ most unexpected union which was thus given to the spirit of 
the nineteenth century, in one direction of fast life, with a very remote 
Period, which is still a puzzle.” 


Dr. | 


His habit of making Scriptural quotations is some- | 








In the desert, on his way by rail to Suez, Dr. Wallace and 
his fellow-travellers got out for a little while at a station 
formerly used, he believed, by the Transit Company, where the 
writer was amused at hearing “the fizz and the pop of the 
ginger-beer bottles, and the predominance of the English 
tongue, in this wide waste.” Ginger-beer seems to be a 
favourite drink in Egypt, for we do not know that we ever 
read any book of travels in that country in which the “ fizz 
and pop” did not figure. The doctor, however, had a more 
interesting experience in the desert. This was a sight of the 
celebrated mirage, which was so like the actual appearance of 
water that the travellers seemed to be approaching the sea. 
From Suez they journeyed through the desert on camels. The 
see-saw motion of these beasts was a new sensation, and the 
whole thing had a touch of Eastern romance about it. The 
effect of the far-spreading waste of sand is always impressive; 
and ina manner soothing; and the colours brought out by 
sunset are magnificent. Towards night, the travellers found 
themselves in a very interesting spot :— 


“ The sun had set, and the shadows of the brief twilight were 
gathering around us, when we reached the ‘ Wells of Moses.’ We 
were agreeably surprised to hear the merry voices of children, and 
still more so when we found some patches of garden-ground won from 
the burning sands, and inclosed with fences of strong reeds. A white 


_ Villa, surrounded by a garden, with here and there a few wild palms 
and bushes, some fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables, all treated as 


pets, and tended with great care, form a bright green spot, an oasis, 


| on the borders of this ‘ great and terrible wilderness,’ a circlet of 


verdure which still marks the spot where probably the Israelites had 
their first halting- place after crossing the Red Sea. From one old clump 
of palms, six rugged and stunted trunks extend their feathery branches 
over one of the Wells. This object is generally placed in the fore- 
ground in any engraving of this deeply-interesting spot. The 
children whose voices we heard belonged to an Arab family residing 
here for the purpose of keeping the gardens in order. The white villa, 
which in the distance we thought at first a tent, belonged to a gentles 
man in Suez, who is fond of making agricultural experiments om the 
desert. The patches that he has brought under cultivation aronnd 


throughout Christendom, show what irrigation and culture may yet 
do on a much larger scale for the waste places of the earth.” 


Skirting the Red Sea, they traversed the rocky wilderness 
in which Moses and his companions are said to have wandered 
for forty years. This is a region of sterile and stony grandeur 


narrow valleys, or passes, which in the rainy season become the 
beds of raging torrents. Some of the rocks assume the most 
fantastic forms—old fortifications, pyramids, mutilated sphinxes, 
and, in one case, the likeness of Lord Brougham; and often 
they are tinted with the most brilliant hues—green, red, purple, 
yellow, and grey—though without any signs of vegetable life. 
One of the halting-places of the party was at the entrance of 
Wady Megarah, “so called from the caves where mining opera- 
tions were carried on by the ancient Egyptians.” ‘The ens 
campment was in a large circle closed by high rocks, so that 
there seemed no passage out when once you were in; and the 
slow creeping of the shadows up the mountain walls in the 
intense white moonlight gave a weird aspect to the scene. Of 
course the travellers visited the Wady Mokatteb, or Written 
Valley, where the rocks are covered with inscriptions and rude 
figures. Several of the letters, says the Doctor, bear a striking 
resemblance to some of the signs in Pitman’s system of phono-~ 
graphy. he dialect is now shown to be a species of Arabic, 
though belonging to a remote epoch, or rather to remote epochs, 
for the inscriptions appear to have been made at different and 
widely separated periods. It was at one time thought that 
they would, on being interpreted, yield confirmatory evidence 
of the wanderings of the Israelites, as recorded in the Book of 
Exodus; but nothing of the kind has been deduced from them, 
and they seem not to be of Hebrew origin at all. Dr. Wallace and 
his companions spent some time in the Christian convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, and a very curious account is given 
of the celebration of Easter in this establishment. The monks, 
who are no great readers, and said to be very illiterate, belong 
to the Greek Church ; and they have a strange, rambling old 
place to live in. Surrounded by mountains of great rugged- 
ness and grandeur, and seemingly cut off from the world, the 
convent is in itself a huge rocky piece of architecture, enlarged 
from age to age, from the times of Justinian to the present. 
Our author uses the term “ beehive,” to give his readers “ some 
notion of the outs and ins, narrow lanes and blind passages, 
nooks and corners, crannies and crevices, cells and doors, 
meeting you everywhere, in galleries and queer, out-of-the-way 
pigeon-holes ; vaults, store-rooms, archways, cellars, workshops, 
stables; short, elbow-looking stairs, leading somewhere; & 
mosque, a church, and a library; and all these closely and most. . 
confusedly huddled together, from the charnel-house below, 
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containing the bones and skulls of the monks who have died | 
here, to the rusty cannon on the top of the wall.” The mosque | 
is for the accommodation of occasional Mohammedan visitors ; 
and this union of the crescent and the cross in one building 1s | 
ingular, and not a little pleasing. 
a We cannot follow Dr. Wallace further on his travels ; but | 
we have said enough to show that, despite its somewhat 
humdrum tone of commentary, the book contains matter of 
interest, for which it may be read with pleasure. 




































































THE FATE AND FORTUNES OF EARLS TYRONE 
AND TYRCONNEL* 


Anout the commencement of the seventeenth century 
Treland was in as bad a condition as it has ever been the 
i-luck of that unfortunate country to experience. The 
people assumed an aggressive attitude —sufiiciently 80° at 
least to provoke the English into sending armies into 
the land and desolating her provinces. In the north, 
Tyrone was forced by the Lord-Deputy, Sir George Carey, 
to restrain his former partisans in their hostility, though 
the country between Newry and Dungannon had become a 
seene of terrible desolation, aggravated by the unheard-of 
expedients of the country people to supply themselves with 
food. It was no uncommon spectacle, says the Rev. Mr. 
Meehan, to behold children gnawing the flesh of their dead 
mothers, and having eaten it, from the feet upwards, to the 
bare bones, roasting it by a slow fire. In Ulster the diet 
of the people was the most disgusting food: kites, hawks, 
horseflesh, in short whatever came to hand. This fearful state 
of things was entirely owing to the English troops, who be- 
guiled their unemployed hours in laying waste whole tracts of 
growing crops, and destroying the barns and habitations of the 

people. 
Such was the condition of the country when Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, came upon the scene. It would not be easy 
to find a hero of romance more remarkable for the many 
adventures through which he had passed, than this nobleman. 
In the year 1602, the Lord-Deputy Mountjoy, at the instruc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, set out from Dublin to the borders of 
Dilster at the head of a considerable force to effect the capture 
of Tyrone; or, should he not prove successful in his mission, to 
induce him at all events to surrender himself to the Queen’s 
mercy. The last of these conditions was fulfilled. Tyrone, 
h being captured, was conducted into the presence of the lord- 
; deputy, and kneeling, promised penitent submission to her 
Majesty. To a formal and complete renunciation of every 
prerogative that the decayed state of the country and the sense 
of the power of his name and his influence amongst the people 
might have led him to assume, he affixed his signature. He 
was ordered to write to Philip III. of Spain, and to request 
the King to return him his son Henry, who had gone to 
Salamanca, in company with an Irish priest, to conclude his 
studies. It was also required of him to disclose all his private 
negotiations with the Spanish Court, and with the other 
foreign princes with whom he might have been in com- 
munication. On condition of all this being done, the Queen’s 
pardon was granted him, together with the restoration of 
his earldom and blood, and new letters patent of all 
his lands. Yet we find him, some time after, issuing a 
species of manifesto to the Catholics of the towns in Ireland, 
in which he calls upon them all to defend the faith of their 
native country, and to take an example “from that most 
Catholic country of France, whose subjects for defect of Catholic 
faith did go against their most natural King (Henry IV.) and 
maintained wars till he was constrained to profess the Catholic 
religion, duly submitting himself to the Apostolic See of 
Rome, to the which doubtless we may bring our country, your 
putting your helping hand with me to the same.” It would be a 
long task to follow in detail the many vicissitudes of the career 
of the earl and that of his colleague Tyrconnel. The Rev. Mr. 
Meehan has done his work well. We could perhaps wish to 
discern fainter symptoms of the religious spirit in which he 
AG approached his task ; not that the book has anything in it to 
a censure on the grounds of prejudice or sectarianism ; but 
a history demands the strictest impartiality. The narrative 
is surely suggestive enough to the reader not to require the 
rs author’s emotional comments upon each pathetic or repulsive 
feature in his volume. In the appendix, the Rev. Mr. Meehan 
preserves a poem called the “ Burial of Red Hugh O’Donel,” 
by Mangan, a name familiar to all readers of Irish periodical 
literature. It is a lovely composition, and the author has 
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afforded us a great treat by its preservation. The following 
description of the burial of O’Neill will supply the reader with 
a good illustration of the Rev. Mr. Meehan’s style :— 


“ Q’Neill’s exequies took place the day after his decease, for he 
died in a month when ‘ the burial-rite must needs follow fast the 
agony.’ Clothed in the Franciscan habit, and laid on a bier, the 
lagubrious trappings of which showed the cognizance of the Red 
Hand, his corse was borne by twelve stalwart Irishmen along the 
Longara, the Spanish Ambassador and three of the chiefest of the 
Roman nobility holding the pall, Religious of all orders, with lighted 
torches, preceded and followed the bier, chanting the Psalms with 
which the Church accompanies her departed faithful to the frontier of 
eternity; and as the long procession slowly ascended the acclivity of 
the Janiculum, the tolling of a hundred bells, the throb of the muffled 
drum, and the minute guns of St. Angelo, announced to the imperial 
city the shepherds of the Campagna, and the vine-dressers among the 
Alban hills, that an illustrious person was then about to be laid in his 
last resting-place. In obedience to the Puntifl’s command, the church 
of Montorio was draped in mourning, and nothing was omitted that 
could lend solemnity to the funeral pomp. Cardinals, Roman pa- 
tricians, and ambassadors from various foreign courts, assisted at the 
Mass of Requiem; and when the last absolution was pronounced, the 
hands of his fellow-exiles deposited the remains of their great chieftain 
beside those of his son, the Baron of Dungannon, and those of the 
O’Donels, lords of Tyreonnel. This pious duty performed, they had 
yet another to discharge — namely, to mark the spot where he 
reposed, and this they did with an epigrammatic simplicity seldom 
to be found in that last of all vanities—an epitaph :— 

“Dp. O. M. 
HIC. QUIESCUNT. 
UGONIS. PRINCIPIS. O’NEILL. 
OSSA.” 


The book has some curious illustrations. That of Florence 
Conry, Archbishop of Tuam, is an admirable copy from the 
fresco in the cloister of St. Isidoro, Rome. Altogether, the Rev. 
Mr. Meehan gives his readers every cause to be well satisfied 
with the results of his industry and patience. 








PROFESSOR SELWYN’S TRANSLATION OF 
ENOCH ARDEN.* 


Ir will be fresh in the memory of many of our readers that, 
not very long ago, a Cambridge undergraduate, unable to steer 
his hack, came into collision with Mr. Selwyn, the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in that University, who was also out 
riding. The result was that the Professor was thrown from 
his horse, and for a long time was in extreme danger of his 
life. 

During the tedium of convalescence he could not consent to 
be quite idle, and in the translation into Latin verse of Enoch 
Arden,” now before us, we have pleasant proof that the Pro- 
fessor’s delicate skilland graceful scholarship was not impaired 
by his bodily weakness. He asks for our indulgence to the 
shortcomings of his version, partly on the ground of his thoughts 
being a sick man’s fancies, “ mgri somnia;” partly because of 
the difficulty of the task, maintaining— 


“ Sensum 
Subtilem, et magni felicia verba poeta, 
Multaque temporibus non convenientia priscis, 
‘ Difficile illastrare Latinis versibus esse.’ ” 


But if Mr. Selwyn’s object has been to give his readers some 
of the pleasure that he must have taken in the composition, 
that object has been so satisfactorily performed that we feel no 
apology on his part is needed. If we do not always find the 
rhythm of the lines, or the rendering of every expression in the 
original, modelled on the pattern of Augustan Latinity or 
versification, we are ready and willing to waive that objection 
on the ground of the intrinsic beauty of his version. 

Mr. Charles Merivale, Professor Selwyn’s fellow-collegian, 
has given us a translation into Latin verse of Keats’s “ Hype- 
rion,” a poem equally full of difficulties, if not of modernisms 
and subtleties as “ Enoch Arden.” If we were to compare the 
two attempts, we should give the palm to Mr. Merivale for 
vigour and dash and a sort of rushing at his fen¢gs, but to Mr. 
Selwyn we should unhesitatingly award the prize for scrupulous 
accuracy and refinement of touch. We subjoin, as a specimen 
of our translator’s powers, the well-known description of the 
scenery of the uninhabited tropical isle, upon which Hnoch 
— is cast, in the passage, “The mountain wooded to the 
p2ak ” :— 

“ Montes vestiti silvis ad culmina; saltus, 
Graminezoque vie, scandentes ardua coli ; 
Plumigerd insignis cocos gracilenta corons ; 
Muscarom et volucram splendentior igne volatus ; 
Effalgens late convolvolus, atque columnas 
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Arboreas cingens sinuosis flexibus, usque 

Ad maris et terre confinia ; fulgidus ardor, 

Quo semper splendet zona bec latissima mundi; 

Heec illi ante oculos; sed, quod super omnia avebat 

Cernere, nusquam aderat facies humana, benigne 

Arridens ; nec vox audita est dulce loquentis : 

Audiit innumeros ulalare ad littora mergos ; 

Immanes flactus submerea in saxa tonantes ; 

Perpetuum murmur procera ex arbore, ramis 

Floriferis findente polum ; lapsumve loquacem 

Pracipitis rivi ex alto properantis in sequor ; 

Litore ut in solo errabat, vel sa2pe diebus 

Continuis spectabat aquas é montis hiatu; 

Naufragus, expectans si posset cernere velum. 
Mille dies, bis mille dies, nullum undique velum ; 

Mille dies, bis mille, orientis spicula solis 

Per palmas rutilant, per fronde comantia saxa ; 

Falgor ab Eois radians innubilus undis ; 

Falgor ab wtherio descendens acrior axe ; 

Pulgor ab occiduis radians innubilus undis; 

Inde globi astrorum ingentes per concava czli, 

Oceani gravior fremitus ; rursusque diei 

Spicula surgentis rutilant ; nullam undique velum.” 


For passages more actually difficult to render, and for the 
result of Mr. Selwyn’s honest dealing with them, we will refer 
connoisseurs in Latin verse to the book itself, merely desiring 
to call attention to the ingenious way in which not only the 
sense has been rendered with surprising fidelity, but the number 





of lines and the actual pauses in the original have been pre- | 


served. We think that this pretty book, with its emblematic 
cover, half nautical and half ecclesiastical, and its pretty sepia 
frontispiece of the cliff and beach, and the— 


* Long street that climbs to one tall-towered mill,” 


will be popular with all those who can appreciate its charm. 








DR. ANDREW REED.* 


Tue life of a good man, whether his qualities have been 
displayed in fighting, or building, or converting savages, is 
always useful to the people technically interested in his pur-: 
suits, and to those who regard representative persons as worth 
studying from the very fact of their being representative. The 
autobiography now before us is essentially that of a good man. 
Dr. Reed was neither a philosopher, a metaphysician, nor a poet. 
His attempts in any of these departments, if we are to judge 
from samples, are very mediocre indeed; but his virtue was 
more useful to the world than his rhymes. There is often too 
great a temptation in the minds of literary and scientific students 
to ignore the value of religious enthusiasm when it is un- 
accompanied with brilliant collateral powers. When we find 
this feeling producing fruits in schools and hospitals, in the 
relief of the sick, the poor, and the needy, we must confess at 
least the value of it to humanity at large, and admit that the 
agent in those philanthropic labours deserves no little of the 
gratitude and respect of his fellow-creatures. 

Dr. Reed was one of those men who believe Providence to be 
constantly, as it were, within speaking and almost visible 
distance of them. He frequently fell into the vulgar, and 
to us it would seem disrespectful, notion that the Almighty 
was specially interested in the turning of mean and paltry 
events, and showed a favouritism towards his creatures, which 
varied in an uncertain and nearly whimsical fashion. 


superstition survives even ridicule. And we must allow that 
the consequence of this faith in the nearness and solicitude of 
the Divinity resulted in a fervour and a zeal in Dr. Reed for 
which we can have no other sentiment than that of regard. His 
natural generosity of mind saved him from being a bigot, and 
his sound common sense prevented him from allowing his pious 
consciousness from degenerating altogether into an irreverent 
impertinence. At the same time even a strong mind could not 
altogether escape oscillation and disturbance by constantly 
dwelling on signs and tokens supposed to be remitted from 
supernatural direction. 
was inclined to place some faith in dreams :— 


“* While the chapel was rising,’ he relates, ‘I dreamt, on Friday, 
that a person came to tell me that an accident had happened, and 
that I must go to the spot immediately. I had been there that 
Morning, and did not intend to go again till after the Sunday. I 
entered my study after breakfast, but could not shake off my dream. 
At length, I closed my books and went down, I knew not why. I 
found everything in confusion. The centering of the vaults had been 
struck too soon; and, heavy rain having fallen in the night, they had 
broken down. The workmen were hastening to patch up the flaw 





* Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D., with 
Selections from his Journals, Edited by his Sons, Andrew Reed, B.A, and 
Charles Reed, F.8.A. Third Edition. London: Strahan. 
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| learned and very unreadable portion of his “ Middle Ages which 





Sydney — 
Smith ridiculed this kind of superstition severely enough, but © 





before any one should detect it. Their haste would have led them to 
leave much of the work unsound; and this might have prepared the 
way for a serious accident at some future time. I sent for the 
surveyor. We had all the vaults carefully examined, and the parte 


which had been shaken rebuilt so as to secure the proper execution of 
the work.’ ” 


Among the notes in his diary, for the regulation of his mind, 
we find instructions for composing his features, and a remark 
that “a smile costs nothing, and it may gain a great deal.” 
This was not so much a hypocritical habit as a notion arising 
out of a sense of the duty of being agreeable as well as religious. 
Besides, Dr. Reed had constantly to seek subscriptions for his 
various chapels and schools. ) 

The editors might have omitted some of the prayers in this 
volume. Those addresses are not distinguished for much polish, 
originality, or strength. We have never seen private prayers 
worth reproducing, except those of Dr. Johnson. At times, 
however, Dr. Reed could write in a fair descriptive fashion. 
Here is his account of the Kenawa Falls :— 


“They are not to be spoken of with Niagara, or even with Schaff- 
hausen ; bat the whole scene was striking and interesting,—the more 
so, undoubtedly, in the stijl hour of night. I seated myself on a 
shelf of rock whence the waters made their principal leap. Darkness 
had spread its curtain on the sleeping objects in the distance. The 
pale moon bad run her race, and was just falling behind the hills: 
her last lights fell faintly on my face and the head of waters, but left 
the precipices and pools below me in heavy shadows. At my feet, 
the river was dashing down, and lifting up its voice from the deeps 


| beneath, to Him who holds the waters in the hollow of His hand. It 


| had done so for ages past; it would do so for ages to come. 


Here 


| the poor Indian had stood, but will never stand again, thinking he 
| heard in t':0se waters the voice of God, and gezing on the face of that 


orb with wonder, till the spirit of worship was stirred withia him. Here 
also I stood, and shal] never stand again, wistfully looking through 
the visible and audible, to the unseen buat present Object of adoration 
and praise.” 

Dr. Reed took an active part in the Education question; 
and fought the Dissenting cause with unfailing vigour and 
perseverance. He also made a vigorous effort to bring the 
warring elements of Dissent together, “to promote a union 
amongst all Evangelical Christians.” Those who knew him 
personally testify with remarkable earnestness to the truth and 
consistency of his private character. We are catholic enough 
in sympathy to admire the career of a man who assists the 
cause of moral progress, no matter what his professions or his 
follies. Dr. Reed was a singular example of how a strong in- 
tellect can keep itself in working order, despite the constant 
irritation to which it may expose itself. He was always rhap- 
sodizing, and yet in His rhapsodies he never forgot that his aim 
was to build a shelter for orphan children. He was constantly 
asking help from Heaven, but he never neglected to use fair 
mundane exertions to carry out his charitable designs. He was 
earnest in his life, and looked for his.release in death and for 
his reward after it. Here was the closing scene of his useful 
career :— 


“At the third hour of morning the right hand fell across the 
broad, manly chest, the left found its resting-place, as naturally, 
at his side; and he stretched himself out to die. The 
was short; the conflict was over, the spirit was at rest. ‘Then 
came there down upon the heavy eyelids the cold hand whose 
touch shuts ont from the vision the light of day, and the face and 
forms of loving ones, and every familiar object that has grown up 
around us, and shut them out forever. ‘So He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” Draw the curtains round that bed; for loving ones have 
looked and listened in vain for the faintest signs of life.’ ” 


England may count such a man amongst her worthies, and 
Christianity may claim him as a proof of its vitality and spirit— 
of its power to seize upon and devote a creature to its own 
peculiar work almost against human will and human nature. 








ANCIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS.* 


In this volume Mr. Homersham Cox has gone over the 
course which was partly traversed by Hallam, in that 


he devotes to the English Constitution. It differs, however, 
from the “ Middle Ages,” not only in being infinitely more 
readable and interesting, but for that completeness which it 
derives from the researches into the early history of the country, 
which have been actively pursued for some years past, and without 
which, as Mr. Cox himself points out, a satisfactory compilation 
of the history of ancient parliamentary elections would have been 
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Mr. Cox devotes a good portion of his 
based upon early records, of the 
condition of the rural population of this country during the 
Middle Ages. He points out, and in this he somewhat closely 
follows Hallam, that serfdom in this country was at no period 
nearly so extensive as the popular histories would lead us to 
infer, and that the villeins, who held by copyhold tenure, com- 
prised among them many who were undoubtedly freemen. 

The author then enters with some minuteness into the con- 
stitution of the county courts, both in the Saxon and Norman 
periods, and he gives some very interesting particulars which 
show the important position which these courts then held. The 
comparatively well-known dispute between Lanfranc,.the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, concerning 
certain lands belonging to the Archbishop, and which was deter- 
mined by a kind of county court assembled on Penenden Heath 
(where, strange to say, the nomination of candidates for the 
western division of Kent takes place at the present day), shows 
that even in the time of the Conqueror the people of the county 
assembled in their court had power to decide important questions 
of title to land. We extract from among the ancient docu- 
ments quoted by Mr. Cox one relating to a county court 
held in the reign of King Cnut, at Aylston, in Herefordshire, 
which affords a valuable illustration of the constitution and 
working of these tribunals :— 


almost impracticable. 
space to an examination, 


“ Here is made known in this writing that a shire moot sat at 
AMigelnorth’s stone in the days of King Cnut. There sat Aivhelstan 
bishop and Ranig ealdorman, and Eadwine the ealdorman’s son and 
Leofwine Wulfiges’s son and Thurkil White; and Tofig Prud came 
there on the king’s errand. And there were Bryning shire reeve and 
A®gelweard at Frome and Leofrine at Frome and Godric at Stoke and 
all the thanes in Herefordshire. Then came there to the moot 
Eadwine Eanwen’s son and there raised a claim against his own 
mother to a portion of land namely at Wellington and Cradley. Then 
asked the bishop who would answer for his mother? Then answered 
Thurkil White and said that he would if the claim were known to 
him. As the claim was not known to him three thanes were selected 
from the moot [who should ride] to where she was, and that was at 
Fauley.” 


After giving a curious account of the manner in which the 
land was adjudged to Leofloed, the wife of Thurkil, the record 
concludes thus :— 


“Then Thurkil White stood up in the moot and prayed all the 
thanes to grant to his wife the lands which her kinswoman had given 
her, And they did so. And Thurkil then rode to Saint Althelberht’s 
monastery with the leave and witness of all the folk and caused it to 
be set in a Christ’s book.” 


Mr, Cox subsequently gives a singular instance of an appeal to 
the county court even from the king himself, and as a matter 
of right, not of favour. 


“A charter of the reign of ADthelred, some time before 995, relates 
to a claim of land brought in the first instance before that king on the 
application of one claimant Wynflced and subsequently, at the instance 
of the other claimant, Leofwine, referring to the county court. The 
king having heard Wynflcod, who produced her title, ‘ sent forthwith 
by the archbishop and by those who were there to witness with him 
to Leofwine, and made this known to him. Then he would not 
{comply ] unless it were carried to the shire-mote. And they did so. 
‘Then the king sent by Abbot Allfere his brief to the mote at Cuck- 
hamslow, and greeted all the witun who were there assembled. That 
was /Ethelsige bishop, and Alscwig bishop, and Ailfric abbot, and all 
the shire. And prayed and commanded that they should reconcile 


he and Leofwine as justly as might ever seem to them most 
jast. 


The Saxon tribunals would seem, from the following curious 
account of a purchase by the Abbey of Ely, to have been 
largely used as a machinery for the transfer of land. The 


Abbey had purchased land at Bluntesham from Wlnothus for 
thirty pounds. 


“ Five pounds were paid to him at Ely, and ‘ the xxv. pounds which 
remained were paid to him before the King Edgar and his wise men - 
which being done, Winothus in their presence delivered Bluntesham 
to the bishop with a deed.’ But afterwards the title of Wlnothus was 
disputed by one Boge, who asserted a prior title, alleging that the 
land had descended to him from his grandmother. The narrative 
proceeds: ‘ After these things there was assembled the whole county 
of Huntingdon by Beornotbo the alderman and by Afwold and b 
A®dric. Forthwith there was a very great assembly. Whfnoth is 
summoned and brings with him faithful men, namely all the better 
mén (meliores) of vi Hundreds, and Lessius, now of Ely, produced 
there the deed of Bluntesham, who being all gathered together they 
explained the claim and ventilated (ventilaverunt) and discussed the 
Cause; and the truth of the matter being known they by their judg- 
ment took the land from the sons of Bogan . . . . Then Wlnoth —. 
duced more than a thousand men, that by their oath he might assert 
his title to that land; but the sons of Bogan were unwilling to take 
the oath, and so all determined that Winoth should have Blantesham 
and faithfully promised to be his helpers in this matter and to bear 
witness what they had done if ever at any other time he or any of his 
beirs had need. And when all this was done Bishop (delwood gave 
to Winoth x! shillings and an armlet worth iii marks because he had 











labored much in this and was about to go beyond the sea in the 
service of God.’” 


It is as the assemblies in which representatives were chosen to 
serve in Parliament that the county courts have after all most 
interest for us, and to that branch of his subject and the 
ancient suffrages in counties and boroughs and the changes 
wrought in them Mr. Cox devotes the greater share of his 
attention. It is remarkable that as late as the reign of Philip 
and Mary, Parliamentary candidates dissatis fied with the sheriff's 
decision as to a majority by show of hands had no right to call 
for a poll. In 1554 an action was brought by Sir Richard 
Buckley against Rice Thomas, the sheriff of Anglesea, for 
refusing hima poll at the county election in the first year of Queen 
Mary’s reign, and the three judges before whom the case came 
agreed that the right did not exist. In the reign of James I,, 
a more enlightened view of the subject was entertained, and it 
was decided that the sheriff was bound to take the poll. An 
account of the mode in which an election was conducted at 
York, a few years afterwards, shows the means taken for 
polling the electors to have been by no means of the most satis- 
factory description :— 

“The sheriff was charged—1. That upon his view, without poll, he 
gave his judgment for Sir Tho. Wentworth and Sir Tho. Fairfax, to 
be knights; when Sir Jo. Savyle most voices; 2ly, That when the 
poll required, he said it was only of courtesy to grant it; 3ly, That 
he began the poll, but having polled about thirty-five, brake it 
off... . That upon Tuesday last he by his counsel alleged that the 
day of the election after eight of the clock he made proclamation and 
read the writ at the usual place. That the writ being read, he 
caused the gates to be shut; he took a view of the freeholders, and 
returning, said he thought Sir Tho. Wentworth and Sir Tho. Fairfax 
were double the voices of Sir Jo. Savyle. That he chose to take the 
poll at the postern gate, aud having polled about thirty-five, heard the 
fore gate was broken open, and many freeholders gone out upon Sir 
John Savyle’s persuasion that the poll would last many days. That 
thereupon he brake off the poll.” 

Although the reputation which Mr. Homersham Cox’s pre- 
vious work upon the English Constitution has acquired is of 
itself sufficient to secure for the book before us a large share of 
public attention, there are in almost every page indications of 
a research and painstaking labour which are alone sufficient to 
obtain for it the thorough appreciation of every one interested 
in the subject. 





THE LIFE OF THOMAS TELFORD.* 


Tuomas TELFORD was born on the 9th of August, 1757. His 
father was a shepherd on the sheep-farm of Glendenning. The 
house in which the great engineer was born was a mere shieling, 
consisting of four mui walls, spanned by a thatched roof. His 
mother, when left a widow, had to fight hard with the poverty 
that threatened her; yet, through the aid of the few neigh- 
bours in her own condition of life, she was enabled not 
only to support her boy, but even to educate him. Such 
were the youthful surroundings of a man who, through 
sheer force of genius, and of that which the philosopher Buffon 
considers to be equivalent to genius, industry, pushed himself 
on into a reputation which ended in securing him a tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. 

When Tom was old enough, he was apprenticed to a masons 
and speedily found employment in the farmers’ houses and) 
farm-steadings on the estate of the Duke of Buecleuchs 
During the term of his apprenticeship, he lived in a little 
town called Langholm, frequently visiting his mother and 
attending the parish church with her on Sundays. His? 
life at this period reminds us forcibly of some of the scenes 
so marvellously depicted in “ Adam Bede.” All this time 
he was laying in stores of information from books which 
his taste for reading had procured for him. His delight om 
reading “ Paradise Lost” was so great as to deprive him of: 
all power of expression. He could only declare that he “ ready! 
and read, and glowred: then read, and read again.” At thés 
age of twenty-two we find a strong admiration of Robert Burns 
compelling him into rhyme, a mediocre specimen of which is 
given by Mr. Smiles. Some time after the period of hisr 
apprenticeship, Telford continued working as a journeyman at 
Langholm, earning only eighteenpence a day. When work 
became slack, he would undertake small jobs on his own 
account. Specimens of his talent as a hewer are still to be 
seen in the churchyards of Langholm and Westerkirk. After 
a short visit to Edinburgh, where he gratified his curiosity by 
a thorough inspection of the city, he determined to travel to 
the South. He started for London in the year 1782, and 
entered it as a common working man, “ whose sole property,” 
says Mr. Smiles, “consisted in his mallet and chisel, his 





* The Life of Thomas Telford. By Samuel Smiles, London: John Murray. 
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leathern apron, and his industry.” But, as Telford afterwards 
used to say, “ very much depends on whether the man has got 
a head with brains in it of the right sort upon his shoulders.” 
He had brought with him to the metropolis a recommendatory 
letter to Mr. John Pasley, a merchant, who gave him an intro- 
duction to Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset 
House, then in course of erection. He found employment 
upon this edifice, and was thus enabled to earn a subsistence 
for the time being. After a year spent in London, he pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth, where, in July, 1784, we find him 
engaged in superintending the erection of a house, after a 
design by Mr. Samuel Wyatt. Thence he proceeded to 
Shrewsbury, and procured work from Mr, Pulteney, who was 
then member for that place. About this time he encountered 
Howard, the eminent philanthropist, of whom he gives the 
following straightforward account :— 


“About ten days ago I received a visit from the celebrated John 
Howard, Esq. I say J, for he was on his tour of gaols and infirm- 
aries ; and those of Shrewsbury being both under my direction, this 
was, of course, the cause of my being so distinguished..... You 
may easily conceive how I enjoyed the conversation of this truly good 
man, and how much I would strive to possess his good opinion. I 
regard him as the guardian angel of the miserable. He travels into 
all parts of Europe for the sole object of doing good, merely for its 
own sake, and not for the sake of men’s praises. To give an instance 
of his delicacy and his desire to avoid public notice, I may mention 
that, being a Presbyterian, he attended the meeting-house of that 
denomination in Shrewsbury on Sanday morning, on which occasion 
I accompanied him; but, in the afternoon, he expressed a wish to 
attend another place of worship, his presence in the town having 
excited considerable curiosity, though his wish was to avoid public 
recognition. .... He never dines out, and scarcely takes time to 
dine at all; he says he is growing old, and has no time to lose.” 


The first bridge designed and built under Telford’s directions | 


was that across the Severn at Moulford, about four miles west 
of Shrewsbury. It was finished in the year 1792. His cha- 
racter for conscientious carefulness in all that he attempted 
was of material service to him in his professional career. At 
Shrewsbury he had secured the approbation of all the neigh- 
bouring gentry. He was appointed engineer in the great 
undertaking of the Ellesmere Canal, which was projected to 
join the Mersey, the Dee, and the Severn. His salary was 
£500. Out of this he had to pay one clerk and one confidential 
foreman, besides defraying his own travelling expenses. “ It 
would not appear that, after making these disbursements,” says 
Mr. Smiles, “ much would remain for Telford’s own labours ; 
but in those days engineers were satisfied with comparatively 
small pay, and did not dream of making large fortunes.” 

Our limits do not permit us to follow in detail his long 
career to its close. The indebtedness of Great Britain to this 
man is but feebly conveyed when we are told that he was at 
once road-maker, harbour-builder, canal-constructor, bridge- 
projector—in short, an engineer of the most ubiquitous genius. 
It was but a just recognition of his services, after all, that, on 
his death, the members of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
urged upon his executors the propriety of interring him in 


Westminster Abbey, in spite of his modest directions that his | appointed to the command of the place; and it was agreed 


body should be laid, without ceremony, in the parish church of | that the Dutch should receive 16,000 pagodas, which they 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Mr. Smiles has performed his task well. Of his many able 


biographies, this may be ranked amongst the best. In this | 


new edition we find a large space devoted to the art of road- 


making and its history from the earliest period to that of | 


the present. The engravings to this volume are admirable; 
that of Peterhead, by R. P. Leitch, is truly remarkable as a 
Specimen of foreshortening and perspective. 








THE FRENCH IN INDIA.* 


Tue attention of France so early as the year 1503 was 
attracted towards India by the circumstance of the permanent 


settlements there of three of the maritime Powers of Europe. | +, the Jast state of distress. He commenced so successfully 


It is recorded that in the reign of Louis XII. some merchants 


fitted ont a few ships to trade in the Indian seas. The true | 


policy of Louis XII.’s successor, Francis I., was maritime 
enterprise. It was not, however, until the reign of Henry IV. 
that new prospects of communication with remote countries 
began to open upon the eyes of the nation. A company 
was established in June, 1604, to which the King granted the 
powers of exclusive trade for fifteen years. The design, how- 
ever, came to nothing, though the suggestion was made 
profitable by its renewal seven years later, under Louis XIII. 
The company thus empowered fitted out two ships, the com- 





* History of the French in India. By Major G.B. Malleson, Bengal Staff 
Corps. London: Longmans, penny : 





| 


} 
| 
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mand of which was given to Commodore de Meta. Financially, 
this voyage was not a failure, though one of the ships was lost. 
A second attempt to open such a trade with the East was made 
in 1619; after which nothing was done for twenty years. Under 
the government of Richelieu a new company was formed, to 
which letters patent accorded the exclusive privilege of trade 
for twenty years. The first vessel despatched by the French 
India Company reached Madagascar in the summer of 1642. 
The natives vigorously opposed the landing of the settlers. A 
settlement, however, was finally effected, and a regular scheme 
of colonization was forthwith attempted to be carried out. But 
every effort on the part of the French to penetrate into the in- 
terior was opposed with astonishing boldness and perseverance 
by the natives, who, from acting on the defensive, speedily 
came to assume an aggressive attitude, and even attacked the 
small wooden stockades erected by the settlers with great labour 
and expense. The successor to Mazarin, Colbert, was one of 
those remarkable men who seem to vitalize the age, however 
languishing or decayed they may find it, in which they live. 
The first act of this Minister was to create a French army, 
and by the construction of naval ports, such as Brest, 
Toulon, &c., “to assure outlets to industry and commerce, 
and an employment of the navy in time of peace.” To 
the French India Company he offered a charter, granting it 
the exclusive right of commerce with India for fifty years. It 
was to be exempted from all taxation, and to be reimbursed by 
the Government for any losses it might sustain during the first 
ten years after its formation. The result was the enlargement 
of the old company, after the model of the English, which was 
called the “ Compagnie des Indes.” Its capital was 15,000,000 
livres tournois, equivalent to about £600,000. In March, 1665, 
four large ships, carrying 520 men, sailed from Brest, and 


_ reached Madagascar on July 10th following. Three causes— 


| 
| 








i.e., the climate, the nature of the soil, and the hostility of the 
natives—combined to obstruct the progress of the emigrants. 
So great were the sufferings of these early settlers, that the 
French Government, despairing of ever being able to effect a 
permanent settlement in Madagascar, resolved to relinquish the 
effort, and to direct its attention to a quarter which promised 
more success. Subsequent matters necessitated the fitting out 
of an expedition against Ceylon, in which Frangois Martin, a 
Frenchman, played a conspicuous part. A powerful combined 
force made its appearance before St. Thomé in the beginning 
of 1674. “If,” says our author, “it had been the object of 
the Dutch to expel the French from India, they had much 
reason to complain of the agents who granted a capitulation 
containing such a clause:” i.e., that the French should be 
allowed, presuming them to surrender, “ with all the honours 
of war, to procs.d in whatever direction they might prefer.” 
The end of all was a capitulation containing the following 
conditions :—That the place should be given up to the Dutch 
East India Company ; that the native soldiers should retire 
whither they pleased; but that the French should be sent to 
Europe either that year or the beginning of the next. Pon- 
dicherry, however, was recovered in 1697. Martin was 


asserted had been expended by them on the defences of the 
lace. 
‘ In 1714, the fifty years’ monopoly granted by Louis XIV. 
to the French company came to an end. In September of that 
year a royal edict was issued, by which the company had their 
privileges extended to the duration of another ten years. The 
death of Louis XIV. plunged the nation in an almost hopeless 
state of bankruptcy. The King had left behind him a public 
debt of 2,412,000,000 francs. The Regency had devolved upon 
the Duc d’Orleans, who despaired of extricating the country 
from the catastrophe that menaced it. About this time 
appeared John Law, whose name is so intimately associated 
with that of the East India Company. His bold and amazing 
design of a general Bank intoxicated the nation, already reduced 


that the revival of credit “ stimulated the other industries of 
the nation, and commerce and trade, shortly before so depressed, 
began to resume the position natural to a state of prosperity.” 
The story of this great financial scheme is neatly told by Major 
Malleson. It is too well known, however, to need more than a 
mere indication here. 

Major Malleson’s volume comprises an account only of the 
History of the Early French in India from the founding of 
Pondicherry in 1674 to the capttre of that place in 1761. We 
are, therefore, hardly more than introduced to the man who, 
subsequent to the period which closes Major Malleson’s narra- 
tive, followed a great and glorious career, doing more perhaps 


| for India than has ever been performed by the embodied genius 
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of all the best warriors and statesmen who have ny 
country the field of their exploits. We refer to Lor 
It was on the arrival of Admiral Boscawen that Clive ob ow 
permission to join the besieging army in the rank of enya 
He is reported to have acquitted himself in the most bri — 
manner, giving many instances of his courage and genius. | : 
is afterwards heard of at Devicotta, and next as commissaria 
officer of the expedition sent to intercept Chunda Sahib. salts 

It is well said by Major Malleson that “ the one fatal feeling 
which attended all the efforts of the French to establish them- 
selves in India, and which contributed very greatly to their 
failure, was jealousy.” La Bourdonnais, and Dupleix, a yeni 
high-souled, honourable man—a man who, had he been seconde ; 
by the country to whose service he devoted a laborious Fs. 
noble career, might have achieved for her the conquest whic! 
Napoleon himself attempted in vain—are instances of this 
fatal feeling. In the following terms Major Malleson brings 
his volume to a close :— 


We do not hesitate to fix the date (i.¢., Jan. 16, 1761) of the final 
failure to establish a French empire in India, because, up to the 
moment of the actual capitulation, it was always possible that the = 
of Pondicherry might be delayed, and a chance afforded to the Frenc 
of again asserting their supremacy. United counsels and energetic 
action, so late even as January 1, 1761, might have caused the anni- 
hilation of the besieging army ; the arrival of D’Aché up to the 6th 
would have forced the English to raise the siege, and might even have 
insured the destruction of their fleet. But the events of January 16 
made French supremacy in the Carnatic for ever impossible. It is 
true that the Peace of Paris restored to France, in 1763, Pondicherry 
and her other dependencies in Southern India. But they were 
restored dismantled and defenceless, with their trade annihilated, 
with their inflaence gone, with the curse of defeat and failure 
stamped upon their habitations. They were restored at a time when 
England, using well the precious moments, bad rooted herself firmly 
in the soil.” 


The diction of Major Malleson’s book is lucid and correct. 
He has the art of clear narration, and merits approval in the 
anxiety he displays not to repeat himself—a fault of which 
some of the best of our historians are not guiltless. His 
volume will be always valuable as a work of reference. 
not only be read with profit, but, what is unusual enough in 
works professing to treat of topics full of unpronounceable 
names, with pleasure. 
those of our readers who wish to make themselves acquainted 


with the history of India during the various policies and many | ninco the soleme in the beled of their oblidese.” 


crises which agitated that empire during the last century. 








AUSTRALIAN TALES.* 


Tue literature of the Antipodes is seldom remarkable in any 
other sense than one; and that is because it is the literature 
of the Antipodes. The spectacle offered by such works as the 
one before us of a world of people acting, thinking, and express- 
ing themselves precisely in the same way as ourselves, as if the 
thousands of miles of water that rolled between us were a mere 
duckpond, across which it was possible to hold a conversation 
with a fellow-creature, is surely singular enough. There isa 
suggestiveness about it all which can hardly fail to make a 
man very reflective. Distance has been fitly compared to 
time. Charles Lamb declared that in writing to a man in 
Australia he seemed to be penning a letter to posterity. It 
must seem wondrous strange to such amongst our provincialists 
who know Australia only on the map, that on the other side 
of the world lies a country with cities, people, language, 
customs, Sundays, exactly like our own; where Bondi Bay 


supplies the place of Richmond Hill for the indigenous cockney ; 
where the play that amused 


attracting tribes of squatters ; 
the same pathos affects, the same vulgarity disgusts. 

These obvious thoughts are the 
volume called “ Australian Tales,” 
in the least degree sug 
literature. 


fixed in the frameworks suggested by English authors— 
especially Dickens. Still the very Cockneyism of their 
attempted humour is curious, recollecting that these tales 
relate entirely to Australian life. Take for instance the story 
called “ A Trip to Bondi Bay in a Pony Chaise.” To begin 
with, the tale is an obvious plagiarism from that inelegant 
though sufficiently comical song of the “ One-Horse Shay,” 
which relates, as every one knows, of a certain Mistress Bubb 
and her husband, who took a trip to Brighton in their one- 
horse shay, and who in bathing missed their machines, by 
which catastrophe they had to return home sans-culotte, 





* Australian Tales, By Old Boomerang, Sampson Low & Co, 





It may | 


We commend it to the attention of | 


an English audience is nightly | 
where the same humour amuses, | 


result of glancing over the | 

Not that these tales are | 
gestive or meritorious even for colonial 
They are poorly painted pictures of Australian life | 





« Preac 


Here in the room of Bubb and his wife we have Joey Goosgog 
and Jasper Spindle. They go to Bondi Bay in ’ re: and 
chaise for a day’s excursion, and meet with precisely the same 
misfortune that befel the Bubbs in the song. This story, 
indeed all the stories, are attempted to be told after the manner 
of Dickens in his “Sketches by Boz.” Like Mr. Dickens's 
stories the incidents throughout are absurdly exaggerated, 
But the author of “ Pickwick” redeems his extravagance by 
his humour, whilst ‘ Old Boomerang ” only heightens his by 
the feebleness of his attempted drollery. There was only one 
way by which such stories as these could hope to a readers 
in this country. That one way “ Old Boomerang as missed, 
It was to insert in his narratives descriptions of Australian 
scenery and life in its unexaggerated form. The author when 
he wrote appealed only to Australians ; yet in his preface he 
expresses the hope that his book will be favourably received in 
Great Britain. On what pretensions does he ground his hope P 
On those put forward by such a story as the bs Matrimonial 
Juggler,” where the chief, indeed the only, incident is so im- 
probable as to be disgusting, irrespective of the vulgarity of 
the diction? or by such tales as “ Old Daddy Gummy and 
Kitty Mayberry,” and “Old Bogies, and a * Rustic Love 
Story”? The absurdities of these narratives are so great 
that there is not a halfpenny serial in England that would 
have published one of them. We have called the diction of 
“ A Matrimonial Juggler” vulgar. An extract will suffice not 
only to prove the correctness of our charge, but also to show 
what the author’s ideas of humour are. 

a i stood aghast and paralyzed: his sunken chops 
eidladias wth anata, and his dirty, bald head cov red with beads 
of cold perspiration, like a gigantic toadstool in @ thunder shower. 
‘Ghost of Buonarparte! 1’mruined! I'm ruined! What shall I 
do now?’ he gasped in tones of wild despair. (The escaped steam 
from the safety-valve at that moment went who-o-o! as though in 
mockery of his misery.) He had left his old wig and fixings and other 
teeth at his lodgings ; so what could he do, so remote from barbers 
and dentists? And it was not possible to quietly scalp a sailor, for 
there was not one to be seen in the fore part of the ship,” &c. 

This, and a good deal more preceding it, which we do not 
think advisable to quote, is a kind of literature which will not 
be received with much pleasure in Great Britain, in spite of 
the assurance of the author that “the fact of these articles 
having appeared in the columns of the Sydney Mail, will bea 
sufficient guarantee to parents that they need not scraple to 
Australian 
scruples may not be so great as ours; and, however mach such 
stuff may please squatters, we beg to assure “ Old Boomerang 
that it will not have the same effect on the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 








SPRINGDALE ABBEY.* 


We cannot find it in our hearts to condemn this book, and 
yet we could wish that the author had given us more oppor- 
tunity to praise. So far as we can discern, the only redeeming 
quality of the volume is a certain jovial, muscular tone of 
thought, which is not even subdued when religion is the subject 
of its discussion. The jocularity, to some, may be occasionally 
thought to border on irreverence ; but it is infinitely preferable 
to the sustained whine and melancholy growl with which most 
devotional authors give vent to their feelings. But what could 
possibly have induced the author to open his story or diary 
with a diction compared to which the most laborious Latinized 
English of Johnson is colloquial and easy? Why should he 
call fishing “ piscation”? Why must he be “ intermittently 
humming”? What does he mean by his skin becoming 
“ microscopically mountainous”? It would be impossible to 
conceive anything more absurd than the description of the 
author’s feelings when about to enter a cold bath. Such big 
words, such complication of expression, such involution of 
sentences, and, above all, such “ humour,” were never before 
read or listened to. After three very long pages of this con- 
vulsive eloquence upon a topic that should have been dismissed 
in three very short lines, the author continues: —‘ The adven- 
turous back having been gently sprinkled, the head was 
gradually brought under the sharpening shower: first came 
the organ of self-esteem, which was effectually humbled, and 
in due time came the organ of language, which was as 
effectually shut up as if a large prize had been offered for 
hard winking; and as the drenched hair bedraggled the dis- 
coloured countenance, and a shiver shook the cringing frame,” 
&c. &e. &e. The author more than once piques himself upon 


his sense of the ludicrous : how he must have laughed over the 
proofs of “ Springdale Abbey ” ! 








a Seategtale Abbey. Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of an English 
er, London; Longmans, 
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THE QUARTERLIES, 


TuE first article in the Edinburgh, on “ Don Carlos and Philip II.,” 
may be found interesting to students who are curious about the details 
of history. The second paper, on “ Oysters and Oyster Fisheries,” is 
eminently readable and interesting. The writer opens with a quotation 
from old Fuller relative to the fact that this is the on] y food that man 
‘eats alive,and counts it no cruelty.” He might have gone on to say that 
a man who kills the oyster first, by frying or stewing it for instance, is 
guilty of little else than a crime. The delicious mollusc was consumed 
as far back as the Stone Age, and was identified with the religion of 
Egypt. Plato was severe upon oysters, considering them stupid, and 
assigns to them the souls of ignorant people. The Romans cultivated 
oysters extensively, and Pliny informs us that L. Crassus formed 
artificial beds. He becomes quite poetical in noting the peculiarities 
which gourmands looked for in their oysters—“ oysters with beautiful 
eyebrows.” Agrippa imported oysters from Kent, and in Rome they 
formed, as with us, occasionally a prelude to the banquet. Vitellius, 
an imperial Dando, was said to have swallowed as many as a thousand 
oysters at a sitting. Tiberius, Nero, and Caligula, were also exces- 
sively fond of this delicious diet. There is nothing of special note in 
the contribution on “ Anjou.” ‘ Tyndall’s Lectures on Sound” form 
the subject of an exhaustive essay. The writer on “ Liberal Education 
in England” deals with a difficult subject, rather by collecting the data 
of others for reasoning, than by giving his own. He is, however, strong 
upon one point, and that is a thoroughly sound one—the irrational 
proportion of time bestowed on games in schools and colleges as com- 
pared with the time spent upon acquiring knowledge. The excess of 
physical training over intellectual must eventually lead to results not 
contemplated by those who believe education to consist in the produc- 
tion and strengthening of mental powers rather than biceps. As the 
writer properly says, “* These athletic games and exercises are now 
pushed, at our public schools and universities, to a point at which they 
cease to be merely recreations, and become serious objects of study.” 
The “ Memoirs of Sir Phillip Francis” are used to make up a capital 
epitome of the work, which those who have not patience to go through 
two large volumes will be grateful for. ‘ De Fezonsac’s Recollections 
of the Grand Army” is a rather out-of-date narrative. The next 


article is a monetary dissertation, entitled ** Two per Cent.,” which | 


is really worth attention. The number concludes with extracts from 
the “ Queen’s Journal,” neatly strung together. 

The Westminster Review opens with a paper on the ‘ Dafgers of 
Democracy.” We have very seldom read s0 clear, so symmetrical, and 
80 vigorous an essay, and one which so boldly puts out its theories to 
stand or fail by the argument. It appears to us that the writer is a 
trifle too intellectually hard; he has a bitter and almost a virulent 
contempt for ignorance, and not even Mr. Carlyle himself could pre- 
dict more evil fortunes to the England of the future. He says, how- 
ever, that our destinies are in our own hands. We have some time 
before us to prepare for what must come. It would occupy more space 


j 





Carries on the respiratory movements, and that, since consciousness 
resides not in the cerebrum but in the sensory ganglia, we are not 
aware of the facts until we again voluntarily or by suggestion from 
without, direct our attention once more consciously to the same 
subject.” The other papers in the Westminster are of more than average 
interest. Thedepartment of “ Contemporary Literature” is an admirable 
summary and criticism on various home and foreign works. In the 
“ Belles Lettres” section a number of novels and poems are strangled 
with a humorous indifference to the sensibilities of the writers. The 
gentleman to whom this division of the Westminster bas been intrusted 
seems a master of the fine art of literary Thuggism. He appears to 
enjoy himself thoroughly in a Morgue of his victims. 

The North British Review (published in December) is fall 
of solid scholarly writing, though there is a certain want of 
consistence in the tone of the articles, taken together. For example, 
in the first paper, on the “ Relations of Heathenism and Judaism with 
Christianity,” and in the fourth, “ The Natural History of Morals,” 
we have the most orthodox principles laid down, while in the essay on 
“ Population” a bolder and a more hazardous note of thought prevails, 
The papers themselves are brilliant and instructive, and are a credit 
to our quarterly literature. ‘The Natural History of Morals” deals 
ably with Buckle’s argument as to whether progress was the result of 
internal vigour or of external advantages. A curious turn is given to 
natural selection, and a contrast is drawn between the competition of 
good with evil types. We regret we cannot quote at Jength the con- 
cluding paragraph of this paper. Here, however, is a portion of it, 
redeemed from being mere “ fine writing” by the appropriate sequence 
and truth of the images :— 


‘** The earth is a moral graveyard. The very dust is the ashes of 
the dead. The soil in which our virtues grow is the débris of a buried 
world that sinned and suffered, and did ignoble deeds and lived heroic 
life and watered the seed-fields of the future with its tears and its 
blood. And our virtues and our vices will, in turn, be but fossils 
which the eye of science shall curiously scan, and they will finally 
crumble into dust, from which the moral harvests of the future shall 
spring ; and the world that shall draw its moral life from our ashes 
will also in time form bat one tiny layer of dead bones in the never- 
ending strata of existence, and thus shall it be throughout the weary 
generations of men.” 


The British Quarterly Review presents.us with an article on Mr, 
George MacDonald, which is about as badly written as it could be. 
Mr. MacDonald is an author of genius and of purpose, and he ought 


| to have been dealt with by some one capable of understanding his 
| works. The stupid selections and awkward remarks of his critic in 


_ Common Prayer.” 


than we could devote to give even a sketch of the plan of this essay, in | 


which there is the special charm of the “lucidus ordo,” and a grim, 


determined marshalling of ugly facts, without a fact being thrown 


of such inchoate rubbish as *‘ Shooting Niagara.” The subtle and 
biting force of the following ia not more striking than its deep philo- 
sophic truth and practical comprehensiveness :— 

“There is no quality more indispensable to the development of a 


great people, than a universal habit of self-reliance. The power of | 


willing for oneself is by no means a common or an easy acquisition. 
Nothing but long habits of associating the exertion of will with the 
actual execution of the act willed, can avail to elaborate this artificial 
power. It is only by learning through long experience that what we 
want we must do for ourselves, that we have done it for ourselves once, 
and can do it for ourselves again as often as we please, that we 
gradually leave off leaning on other people, and attain to a lordly sense 
of superiority to chance and casual assistance of ail sorts, softened by 
& genuine respect for those qualities in others, which we are conscious 
of possessing in a high degree ourselves. Between this condition and 
that of the man whose whole course of life, and thought, and action, 
or any part of them, except the minutest, is mapped ont for him by 
any authority not to be questioned, there is all the wide chasm that 
Separates the master from the slave.” 

The conclusion of the article is pitched in rather a high key, but the 
writer brings himself well and gradually to the only rhetorical position 
he ventures to assume. This essay should be reprinted in pamphlet 
form, Physiological Psychology” is a paper of the thorough 
Westminster type, and is made as clear to the general reader as the 
nature of the subject will admit. This ia not very clear, however, 
although we are aided considerably by the decisive, well-fitting 
language of the author. One feels a certain chilling sensation at 
having “the common equirter of our seashores” brought into a 
relationship, however distant, with oneself, There are many curious 
examples of mental phenomena given, and the explanations seem 
ingenious, Dr. Carpenter ventures to explain how it is when we fail 
to think of a fact, it suddenly turns up in the mind after the effort to 
find it has been for a while abandoned. “The cerebral lobes carry on 
intellectual processes just as automatically as the medulla oblongata 





the British Quarterly resemble the attempts of an untrained house- 
keeper to describe a beautiful picture-gallery. It is impossible for 
any one who has read Mr. MacDonald’s works, and every one ought 
to read them, not to feel irritated and vexed at this inefficient and 
indeed impertinent venture at critical writing. The paper on “ Eton” 
is readable, which is more than we can say of that on the “ Book of 
One does not expect such a subject to be treated 
in a very lively or facetious manner, buat, with the chivalrous in- 


| tention of pioneering for our readers, we endeavoured to pierce or 
_ tunnel through the density of this elaborate composition. It is heavy 
away. We recommend it to thoughtful politicians as worth volumes | 


enough to defy nitro-glycerise. There is another lumbering essay on 
« Juvenile Books,” and an essay on “ Utilitarianism,” which Mr. Mill 
need not trouble himself to answer. The paper on Abyssinia is an 
industrious compilation of what is known about that country, written 
in a level style, but sensibly. The “ Pan-Anglican Synod” forms a 
theme for some jocose gravity, in which curates and bishops are com- 
pared to steam-engines. The “ Contemporary Literature” contrasts 
lamentably—we are forced to make the comparison—with the ** Con- 
temporary Literature” of the Westminster : it is simply despicable. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Science of Fowhuntiny. By Scrutator. 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 

We presume there never was a man who had anything to do witha 
pack of hounds who did not fancy himself the most skilled expert 
living in the management of dogs. The authorities on the keeping 
and breeding of hounds are without number; and this is the more to 
be wondered at in that any differences in their respective systems are 
now almost exclusively matters of detail. Every master of hounds, 
however, is impressed with the idea that his experiences are special 
and his system the most admirable which can be devised. It happens 
fortanately for the present book that “ Scratator”’ has already earned 
the right to speak with some authority on this subject ; and his name 
is so well known to all whose business or pleasure connects them with 
horses and hounds, that his suggestions are sure to be received with 
attention, as being the product of sound and careful observation. As 
the science of foxhuntiog really means the education of dogs ( pase 
the huntsman, whose miraculous judgment and marvellous casts are 
the constant theme of all orthodox sporting writers who delight in 
adorning their narrative), Mr. Horlock devotes the greater portion of 
the volume to the breeding and training of the hounds. He has also, 
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however, some useful chapters on the expenses of keeping a pack, the 
necessary kind of huntsman, the method of dealing with intractable 
gamekeepers, and so forth, all of which must doubtless recommend 
themselves to the gentlemen who run the risk and earn the glory of 
maintaining a pack of foxhounds. “ Scrutator ” is very hard upon 
the poor harriers, and sneers at them in a sort of royal, foxhunting 
fashion. He even goes the length of telling a story about a master of 
harriers, which looks as like—well, as like a foxbunting story as may 
be. Stag-hunting also suffers the hardships of comparison ; and 
although “ Scrutator” acknowledges at the outset that “ wild deer- 
hunting stands nearly, if not quite, on an equal footing with 
fox-hunting,” he proceeds to show that there is nothing in the world 
like running after a fox. Several descriptions of runs are written 
with spirit ; and the model huntsman, whip, horse, hound, and field 
are al! sketched in by one who has evolved his idealisms from long 
Observation of facts. The book, however, we should think, ought to 
be chiefly interesting to those who have a pack of foxhounds to watch 


over, breed, and train. 





Climbing the Hill. A Story for the Household. By the Author of 
“ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” (Groombridge & Sons.) 


This is a pleasantly-told story, in which the author manages to 
sustain the reader’s interest from beginning to end without the aid of 
any sensational incidents and without introducing a single repulsive 
character. A wedding is the starting point of the present story instead 
of being its conclusion, as in common novels, and the simple home 
pleasures and trials of the young couple form the subject-matter of 
the narrative. Mr. and Mrs. Gray (the young couple) are evidently 
intended to represent the author’s beau ideal of matrimonial felicity, 
as they “climb the hill” of life together, and by industry and good 
management surmount the difficulties of living on a small income; 
they are certainly a most estimable pair, but we should, perhaps, 
be wearied by their perfection if the author had not the good sense 
to season their sweetness with a spice of jealousy. Among the 
other characters who figure in this story we may mention Mrs. De 
Courcy, a very handsome widow lady, with a daughter equally 
beautiful, who is kept jealously in the background by her mother ; 
these characters are both well sketched; but the character which 
reflects most credit on the author is Miss Simmonds, an excellent old 
lady, who, having been incapacitated for her occupation of music 
teacher by an accident, lives on the charity of a kind friend. The 
deathbed scene of this old lady is simply and most pathetically 
described ; there is a charm about it which recalls to our mind 
Thackeray’s immortal description of Colonel Newcome’s end. This 
charmingly-natural and lifelike story is, we are sorry to say, disfigured 
by some gross grammatical errors; such mistakes as the following 
occur too frequently to be ascribed to a slip of the pen :—* Whom it 
was evident laid blame to herself”; “ whom, she was afraid, gave an 
infinity of trouble,” &c. 





Artisans’ Reports of the Paris Exhibition. (Published for the Society 
of Arts by Bell & Daldy.) 

We think the idea was a good one to send a number of skilled work- 
men to the French Exhibition in order to furnish a series of practical 
reports upon the various sections. Here is the result ina tolerably 
large volume, closely printed on bad paper, and offering such an 
amount of information upon the arts and manufactures represented in 
the Exhibition as ought to be of considerable value to producers in 
this country. Asa rule, the reporters keep well to their subject, and 
seem to be as remarkable for their impartiality as for their conciseness. 
There are also two papers on the condition and habits of the Frerch 
working classes, contributed by Messrs. Robert Coningsby and Richard 
Whiteing. These furnish some good information on the subject, and 
the writers have besides occasionally exercised themselves with a little 
subjective generalization. Mr. Whiteing seems to be quite a convert 
to French centralization, bureaucracy, and paternal government. 
“ It is always desirable,” he remarks, “ to substitute for the irregular 
action of individuals, however well disposed, the order, the economy 
the persistent efforts of ‘an official body.”” We commend the semark 
to the notice of Mr. Mill, and with it the following half-implied threat 
“where Government will not step in to organize for the benefit of the 
workman, he will take to organizing for himself.” In talking of the 
educational system in France, Mr. Whiteing remarks that the boys 
who enter one of the large public schools scattered throughout the 
country in order to prepare for one of the universities, must then go 
to Paris because the universities “ very properly are in the capital 
itself.” Mr. Whiteing’s sketch of the co-operative movement in 
France, however, is worthy of attention. The volume, as a whole 
would have been the better of a larger number of illustrative weed. 
cuts; and it ishard to conceive how such a book came to be published 
without a comprehensive index. 





The Tomahawk. A Saturday Journal of Satire. 


The Tomahawk, the most recent candidate for the favour of people 
who like prepared witticisms, differs froni its contemporaries in the 


same line by combining a little serious scalping with facetious rhodo. 
montade. There is a sound social purpose in many of the papers, 
and it possesses an artist of considerable though rade vigour, We 
are glad to notice that the Tomahawk does not write down to the 
idiotic level of eads, and that it can give an opinion on theatres and 
music without bursting into puffs of admiration or senselessly 
abusing some one who is not connected with its own staff. The 
Tomahawk, however, should not attack journalists as journalists, 
There are plenty of abuses outside the weaknesses of exceptional 
pressmen on which our contemporary can exercise the hatchet. 





A Manual of Moral Philosophy. By William Fleming, D.D. 
(Murray.) 

We presume that so long as moral philosophy continues to be 
tanght in any of our universities or schools, students will require a 
manual. The present compendium is the work of a man who has for 
years been celebrated as a professor of the occult “science of human 
duty ;” and those who value moral philosophy as a necessary part of 
education ought to place a corresponding value upon this handy 
volume. It seems to be as explicit as a treatise on moral philosophy 
is likely to be; it is in many parts concise; and in others it shows an 
admirable impartiality. The iast quality shines more particularly in 
the chapters on the freedom of the will, which give a detailed list of 
the opinions and authorities on each side of the question. We take 
leave of the little work in wishing it may have a good effect on all who 
accept its teaching. 





Silver Lake; or, Lost in the Snow. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) 


The scene of this story is laid in the backwoods of America, and the 
principal persons who figure in its pages are Robin Gore, a bold 
hunter, his wife, his son, a boy of twelve years of age, and his daughter, 
a few years younger. The hunter’s household also comprised a grown 
up nephew and an Irishman of the conventional type, who rejoiced in 
the strongly Hibernian name of Larry O’Dowd. Robin’s two children 
are lost, and fall into the hands of the Indians. We will not follow 
the fortunes of the lost ones, but we may assure all our young friends 
that they will find much to amuse and interest them in the exciting 
scenes of Red Indian life and strife, which are forcibly described in 
this story. 





Burke's Peerage and Baronetage. Thirtieth Edition. 1868, (Harrison.) 

We are glad to see this excellent Peerage in its thirtieth edition. 
Originally started about forty years ago by the father of the present 
Sir Bernard Burke, and published by Colburn, it has gone on increas- 
ing in size and completeness until the present handsome and noble 
volume leaves but little in the way of further improvement to be 
desired. Sir Bernard, as Ulster King of Arms, is a most efficient and 
reliable editor, and he has taken particalar care to give the arms of 
peers and baronets correctly—sometimes no easy task, owing to the 
perversions of time. This is the most elaborate and inclusive of the 
“ Peerages,” and its genealogical matter has frequently a biographical 
and historical interest of no small value. 





Manuel de la Correspondance 4 V Usage des Jeunes Gens. 
(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


This is a collection of familiar letters, of which an Bnglish 
version is given on one side and a French version on the opposite 
side. The translation being as close as possible compatible 
with the difference of style existing in the English and French lan- 
guages, the book will, we believe, be of some service to those who 
have acquired a tolerable acquaintance with French. In our opinion, 
however, its value would have been greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a few notes elucidating difficult passages, idioms, &c. 





We have also received, the Story of the White Rock Cone (Nelson) ; 
—the Spinsters of Sandham, by One of Themselves (Newby) ;—the 
Symbolical Numbers, by the Rev. M. White (T. & T. Clark) ;—the 
Net (Bemrose) ;—the Story of the Captives, by Dr. Blane (Longmans) 
—Representative Men, by E. Walford (Bennett) ;—Simple Interest 
Tables, by R. T. Bosanquet (Wilson) ;—the Rival Doctors, by Frank 
Trollope (Newby) ;—Advent, Creation, and Providence, by Henry 
Alford, D.D. (Straban) ;—Slater’s Sententia Chronologice, by Miss 
Sewell (Longmans) ;—Chart of Hindu Inheritance, by Almaric 
Rumsey (Amer) ;—the Pulpit Analyst (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ; 
—the Congregational Year Book (Jacksov, Welford, & Hodder) ;— 
Catholic Directory, (Burns, Oates, & Co.) ;—Part Music (Longmans) § 


— Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmans) ;—and Johnson’s Dictionary, 
by Dr. Latham (Longmans). 











Mr. Disrazti will preside at the next Literary Fund dinner, 
and the speech from the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 





Exchequer is looked for already with some interest. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
By tHe TAatTier. 


Her Majesty’s new book met with an unusual typographical 
accident, it is rumoured, on the eve of its appearance; the 
mischief, too, was aggravated by the fact of its being bound up. 
The volumes had to be undone for the extraction of the sinning 
page. Printers’ readers are generally supposed to be possessed 
of the naswm rhinocerotis ; but this time there appears to have 
been some neglect, or, it may be, some gross intention with the 
compositor. Complaints are already being made as to the 
manner in which the London papers have gutted the book for 
extracts; this is, doubtless, owing to the fact that the book was 
placed in the hands of the reviewers last Monday week, although 
the notices did not appear till last Friday. 

It was well known to most frequenters of second-hand book- 
stalls, that copies of our old writers are daily becoming more 
scarce and difficult to be obtained. Much of this is attributable 
to the presence among us of persons commissioned by foreign, 
colonial, or American book-collectors or libraries to purchase 
these rare and valuable editions. The last-named country has 
recently so distinguished itself in this respect, that English 
booksellers comment upon the frequency of the visits of their 
Transatlantic customers. Here is one fact, however, which 
will show the magnitude of their scale of operations, extracted 
from the American Book-buyer. “ Upwards of $100,000 worth 
of the finest and rarest books of the world, gathered from every 
part of Europe, are now on their way to a Western State, 
destined, probably, to form the nucleus of a public library for 
the next generation, and certainly never again to appear exposed 
to the vicissitudes of trade.” 

The Early English Text Society is said to be collecting a 
few English treatises on “ Descant,” belonging to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. They will be edited by the Rev. W. 
Snell, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Upon 
this matter the Musical Standard says :—“ Considering the 
very important part played by music in early education in 
England, we look forward with some interest to the printing of 
the formal treatises on the science, and hope facilities will be 
offered to musicians to become possessed of the reprint.” 
Early English students, other than musicians, and not members 
of the Early English Text Society, will be equally desirous to 
obtain a copy of the reprint. 

A new and complete edition of Mr. S. Lover’s poems is about 
to be issued by Messrs. Routledge. 


Dear Mr. Tatter,—It is very sure that I have written 
some articles for a popular journal entitled the Sportsman ; 
but I hope that it is not a “newspaper” in the strict accept- 
ance of the term, as, in that case, your good-natured notice 
might render me amenable to an action for very heavy damages. 
Tam not permitted to write for any “ newspaper ”—with one 
exception. I may mention, too, that the articles I have com- 
posed for the Sportsman are “ purely literary ;” for I know 
little more of sporting than I do of Sanskrit; and, at this 
time of day, I don’t feel exactly competent to give “ tips” 
for the Two Thousand, or to “ pick” the winner of anything 
out of John Anybody’s “ lot.” 

Your obliged servant, 
Jan. 13. Grorce Ave. Sata. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to be about to issue a “ Standard ” 
edition of his works in four library volumes. This edition will 
be carefully corrected by the poet, and will contain some 
notable additions to his published writings. 

L The second volume of Mr. Arber’s “English Reprints,” 
en “Sermon on the Ploughers,” published by Messrs. 
urray & Son of Queen-square, will be ready in a few days. 

, The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” with an Introduction 
oy Henry Kingsley, is the new volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 

Globe Series,” 

s A new catalogue of the Society of Antiquaries’ Library is 
irs to be printed. ‘The Society’s collection of books is 
t gularly valuable and complete, and has been largely added 
© within the last few years. 

ast nnesPeate and the Emblem-writers of his Age,” with 

" ie tons from the original woodcuts and engravings, by 
oie enry Green, M.A., is the latest contribution concerning 
ve 4 eat national poet. Mr. Green has, it appears, chosen a 
Our! appy subject. Let us, for instance, carefully look over 

on emblems, and Whitley’s “ Choice of Emblems,” and 
can Aas how many happy ideas are to be found in them which 

othe raced in Shakespeare's pages, tropes, and similes. As 
debte dn In his illustrations of Sterne, traced an immense in- 
duis ess on Sterne’s part to Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
Y, So Mr. Green should be able to show how far Shakespeare 





And by the way, while on the subject of “ borrowing,” has 
any critic yet discovered that Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus ” is 
to be found in embryo—several chapters at least, if not the 
whole notion—in Swift’s “Tale of a Tub”? There are some 
pages there about clothes which curtly, and without German 
verbiage, anticipate Carlyle. 

The Poet Laureate is said to have received one hundred 
oR as an honorarium for his recent copy of verses in Once 
a Week. 

A new periodical is announced to be edited by Mr. Joseph 
Verey, and called the “ Drawing Room.” Its motto is from 
the lips (or pages) of Mr. Punch—« something for my daughters 
to read.” Its announcement lets us into the delightful facts, 
that “ The Literature of Crime,” the “ Atmosphere of the Demi- 
Monde,” and “Pictures from the Police Court,” will not be 
found in its pages. 5 

There is also announced a Commercial Review—the objects 
of which are sufficiently indicated by its title. 

We are told that during the year 1867 four hundred and ten 
novels have been published—nearly a novel and a half a day ! 
—enough for the most insatiable reader; and this does not 
include magazine tales. But religion and politics are still the 
staple mental pabulum of Englishmen; hence we have eight 
hundred and forty-nine religious essays and pamphlets. 
Here, indeed, must be many shades of opinion, both political 
and religious. 

John Smith, the Quaker bookseller, has just published “A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, or Books Written by 
Members of the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
from their first rise to the present time; interspersed with 
critical remarks and occasional biographical notices, and ex- 
cluding all writings by authors before joining, and by those 
after having left the Society, whether adverse or not, as far as 
known.” ‘This is “exhaustive” enough surely. The work ig 

in one volume, and is a curious specimen of bibliography. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Agassiz (Prof. and Mrs.), Journey in Brazil, 8vo., 2ls. 

Australian Tales and Sketches. By Old Boomerang. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Bonar (Rev. D. H.), Prophetical Landmarks. 4th edit. Feap., 5s, 
Bosanquet (B. T.), Simple Interest Tables. Royal 8vo., 5s, 

Boucicault (D.), How She Loves Him. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Browne (R. M.), Cause and Effe-t; or, The Globe we Inhabit. Cr. 8vo., 68. 
Cameron (P), The Variation and Deviation of the Compass. 3rd edit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s English and French Correspondence for Boys. Feap., 3s, 6d, 
Colonial Office List, 1868. Svo., 6s. *— 

Cox (H.), Ancient Parliamentary Elections. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Crichton (Rev. A.), Memorials of. By W. G. Blackie. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Scriptures. New edit. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

De Burgh (W.), Elements of Maritime International Law. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Delamere (E. 8. and E. J.), Wholesome Fare. Cr. 8vo., 9s, 

Dickens (C.), Barnaby Rudge. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1868, 32mo., 4s, 6d. 

Foreign Office List, 1868. 8vo., 5s, 

Faller (T.), Comments on Ruth and Notes on Jonah. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Gamgee (J.), Veterinarian’s Vade Mecum. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo,, 10s. 6d, 
Gilmour (J.), The County Courts Act, 1867. 12mo.,4s. 

Goulburn (Rev. E. M.), Short Devotional Forms, New edit. 16mo., 1s. 6d. 
Griffiths (T.), The Modern Fencer. Feap., 1s. 

Grindon (L. H.), The Trees of Old England, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Guesdon (P.), The French Examination Hand-Book. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

—— Synoptical French Grammar. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Gaizot (M)., Life of Oliver Cromwell. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Hadley (C.), Children’s Sayings. 4th edit. Imperial 16mo., 2s. 

Harris (Sir N. 8.), Treatise on Frictional Electricity. 8vo., 14s, 

Hanley (8:), Caliphs and Sultans: Tales. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Hochsteller (Dr. F.), New Zealand : its Physical Geography, &c. 4to., 25s. 
Howells (W. D.), Italian Journeys. Cr. 8vo., 83. 6d. 

Indian Army and Civil Service List, January, 1868. 12mo., 6s. 

Kingsley (Rev. C.), Discipline, and other Sermons, Feap., 63. 

Landels (Rev. W.), The Unseen : Discourses. 4th edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Locke (J.), Essay on the Human Understanding, New edit, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
London Diocese Book, 1868. Cr. 8vo., 1s. a 

Lytton (Lord), Novels and Romances, New edit. 11 vols. aes 30s. 
Macleod (Rev. N.), The Old Lieutenant and his Son. Newedit. Or. oa Ss 6d, 
Mary Ira (The) : Journal of an Expedition from Auckland to the South Sea nds, 


Cr, 8vo., 128. - 
Giles (Rev. F. D.), The Ground and Object of Hope to Mankind. Cr, 8vo., 











3s. 6d. 
Melviile (G. J.), The Whit» Rose. 3vols. Or. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Sctwemediaen TubernaslasPulpit (The) : Sermons by O. H. Spurgeon, 1867. 8vo., 78. 
Pilgrim (The) andthe Shrine. 3 vols, Cr, 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
Pratt (J. H.), Treatise on Attractions, 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 6d. 
Protestant aT; ay gga by the Word of God, 18mo., ls. 
a . Vol. LIII, 4to., 8s. 6d. A 

Riddle and Arnold’s English-Latin Dictionary for Schools, Royal 16mo., 7s. 6d. 
_ English-Latin Lexicon. New edit. pe Snr 
Roberts (Rev. A.), Sermons on Our Lord’s Parables. 2nd edit, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Seaman’s (Ihe) Medical Guide. 12thedit. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 
Select Library of Fiction.—Denis Donne. By Annie Thomas, Feap., 2s. 
Shadows of Truth. By G.M.C. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. ‘ - 
Sherborne (F.), The Church of England from a New Point of View. Part Il. 
12mo., 2s. . 

i . Strains on Structures of Iron Work, 2nd edit. Royal 8vo., 58. 
ey fF. W) Trestise on Mathematical and Drawing Instruments, 3rd edit. 


2mo., 3s. 6d. * ; ; 
Glater’s Sententis Chronologice. New edit. Revised by B. M. Sewell, 12mo., 


3s. 6d. : . 
Smith (Dr. §.), Philosophy —— oo — 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Snell (E. H. T.), Principles o uity. S8vo., 18s, 

Sopbooles Ajan’ Edited by ho. Jebb. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stowell (Rev, Hugh), Memoirs of. By Rev. J. B. Marsden. 8vo., 12s. 

Trench (Dean), English, Past and Present. 6th edit, Feap., 4s. 6d. 

War Office List (The), 1868. 8vo., 3s, 6d. . ; , 

Warren (Mrs ), Twenty-eight ty ers ys Ag ong, - 

i . 8.) On the Changes in the County Cou cts. «» 158. . ae 
Women (The) of the Gospels, &c. By Author of ‘‘ The Schomberg-Cotta Family. 
Cr. 8vo., 63. 6d. 

Wood (B. J.), Giants and Dwarfs, Cr. Svo., 10s. 6d. ‘ 
Woodin’s Whimsies: Satiric, Comic, and Pathetic. 12mo., ~. desig WOK 








48 borrowed from the emblem-writers. 


Welsh Heires: (The); a Novel. By L, M. Spooner. 2 vols. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OVENT GARDEN.—THE GOOSE 
pe nt After which the Grand Comic Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled 1 HE BABES IN THE WOOD;; cr, Harlequin Robin Hood 


and his Merry Men. Commence at 7. 


TH 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE—HONEYDOV E'S 
T TROUBLES: Messrs. Joseph Irving, ©. Warner, J. Morris; Miss Kate 
Harfleur, Miss E. Melville, &c. After which, the great Drury Lane Comic 
Annual, entitled FAW FEE FO FUM;; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer. 


P[HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—THE BROKEN- 

















HEARTED CLUB: Mr. Gordon, Mr. Braid; Mrs. Chippendale, &c. 
After which, A WIFE WELL WON: Mersrs. Sothern, Buckstone, Howe, 
Kendal, Rogers, Braid, Weathersby, &c.; and Miss Robertson, And AN UTTER 
PER-VEKSION OF THE BRIGAND: Compton, Kendal, Rogers, Clark, Braid, 
Weathersby, Johnson; Mesdames Burke, Wright, Dalton. 





HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—UP FOR THE CATTLE 

SHOW : Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. C. H. Stephenson; Miss E, Pitt, Miss Herris, 
At 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, 
Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips, and Mr. benjamin Webster; Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Mrs, Billington, Mrs. Lewis, &c, Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE—THE COLLEEN 

BAWN: Mr. and Mrs, Dion Boucicault. After which, THE STREETS 

OF LONDON: Mr. Vining; Messrs. Dominick Murray, J. G. Shore, G. F, 

Neville, {H. Forrester, H. Mellon, R. Cathcart, and Maclean; Misses Elsworthy, 

E. Barnett, Rachel Sanger, and Mrs. Addie, Doors open at half-past 6; 
commence at 7, 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—CABMAN No. 93: 

Messre. J. Nelson, H. Thompson; Miss Nellie Burton and Miss Sidney. 

After which, the gorgeous Pantcmime of COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WREN ; 

or, The Little Man Who Woo’d the Little Maid: Miss Caroline Parkes, Miss E. 
Austin; Messrs, Forrest, Lauri, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—FROM GRAVE TO 

GAY: Messrs, Ashley, Addison, H. Wigan, and C. Mathews; Mesdemes 

L. Moore and Stirling, IF I HAD A THOUSAND A YEAR: Messrs. H. 

Wigan, Vaughan, and C, Mathews; Mes’ames L, Moore and 8t, Henry. PETTI- 

COAT PARLIAMENT; or, Woman’s Suffrage: Messrs. Soutar and Vincent; 
Mesdames L. Moore, St. Henry, and E. Farren. Commence at 7. 


OY L ST. JAMESS THEATRE—THE YOUNG 

\. OW: Messrs. Stretton, Bridgeford; Mescdames Kearney, A, Caven- 

dish. T. NEEDFUL: Messrs. Craven, Belford, Holman, Stretton, Blake, 

Evans, b. ~- ford, Maskell; Mesdames Larkin, Bufton, M. Elsworthy, Love, 
Marion, a1 . Herbert. IS HE JEALOUS? Mr. Blake; Miss A. Cavendish. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—OLD SALT: Messrs. 

Emery, James, Belford; Mesdames N. Moore, Gwynn, The grand 

Extravaganze, THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Fenton; 

oa Swanborough, Johnstone, Harland, Holt, &. And OUR 
KST e 


HE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL— 
HE’S8 A LUNATIC, After which, tke serio-comic drama DEARER 
THAN LIFE; supported by Messre. J. L. Toole, L. Brough, C. Wyndham, 
H, Irving, ©. Seyton, John Clayton ; Mesdames E. Dyas, Hodson, and Everard. To 
—* with 1HE BIRTHPLACE OF FODGEKS. Tom Cranky, Mr. J. L. 
oole, 


OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL.—FLYING SCUD: 
Messrs. Atkins, Price, Garden, Arthur, Westland, Wilmott; Mesdames 
Henrade, Goodall, Lennox, and C. Saunders, Oonclade with the grand comic 
Pantumime of VALENTINE AND ORSUN: Malle. Montero, Litule Seedia, &e, 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE—F. ©. Burnand’s new 

Comedy HUMBUG: Messrs. Ray, Dewar, Danvers; Carlotta Addison, 

_. Fo peat. = LATEST EDITION OF BULACK-EYED SUSAN: 
essrs, I’, Dewar, Danvers; Mesdames Anvie Colli ad M, Oliver, 

HIGHLY IMPROBABLE, - ts ton wa yey pe 


RINCE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 

SHOT: Mr. G, Honey, At8, HOW SHE LOVES HIM. Messrs. Hare, 

Blakeley, Montague, Reynulds, and Bancroft; Mesdames Leigh Murray, Lydia 
Foote, and Marie Wilton, BOX AND COX: Mr, Honey, Mr. Hare, 


NEW SURREY THEATRE.—The New Grand Christmas 
Pantomime, THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS ; or 
ee Dery fg ms E. Terry, Holston, Jones; Misses 
ugusta Thomson, EF, Webster, H. Clayton. Cl by th ‘sj 

Croueste. Concluding with JANE EYRE. eT eee 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 


Scenes in the Arena, by the Great American Champi , 
To conclude with SHADOWS IN THE FOG; or, A Trip to the Moon? on 


GRECIAN THEATRE, City-road. — HARLEQUIN 


RIK-RAK, the Giant of the Mountain; or, The Goblin’s Qj 
Kingdoms ihree—The Giant, the Dwarf, and the Monkey : “Mr. bor gy Ranh 
Messrs. Grant, Manning, and Jackson; Misses Victor, Denyil, De Lacie Clown, 
Dolf Rowella. THE HEART'S VICTORY, : , ; 


RYSTAL PALACE—Nexr Five Days.—The 
PANTOMIME and other HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS having been so 
largely attended during last week, will be continued for FIVE DAYS NEXT WEEK 


sens to Farmay.—ONE SHILLING; Children half-price, Season Tickets 


RYSTAL PALACE—Ne»> : 
C BENI-ZOU@-ZOUG ababe Five Dars. 


The CLEVER SKATERS. 
THE AMUSING SEDGEWICKsS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Next Five AYs.— 
C ai IvE Days.—The ARAB 
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(OS YStTAL PALACE.—Next Five Days.—T 


Children’s Pantomime, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Nore —Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; reserved seats, ls, 
of children and schools, 











he amusing | 


Special arrangements for large parties | 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Next Five Days—GREAT FUN. 


The LIFE-SIZE FIGURES in the ZOETROPE at various times, 
Norz.—This exhibition is mounted in the Concert Hall, an 


Concerts recommence next Saturday, visitors should see it without delay, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREAT 
C MBTRUG EE eA LION and TIGER 








d as the Saturday 


—_——_., 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—A}] 
the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and yore at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME; 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com. 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. _Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS, 


USTAVE DORE'S GREAT PAINTINGS are NOW on 
G EXHIBITION at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Open daily, from 
11 a.m. till 6 p.m. Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets available for three 
months, 5s. The Hall is lighted up day and night. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, &e. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The accumulated and invested funds 
of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its annual 
revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund £3,700,000 
Annual Revenue on ove ee £675,000 
fits of the Company have been divided on seven occasions since 1825, 
Bg Company wae vatablished, and on each occasion large and important 
fits h been given to the assured. ; . na 
wit seeensehen, Daath very full information as to the Company’s principles 
and practice, will be forwarded on application. , 
Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. . / 
Agencies in India and the Colonies, where premiums can be received and claims 


settled, 

















Hl. Jonzs Witt1aMs, Gen. Sec. for England, 82, King William-st., E.C, 
S. R. Feravsson, Res. Sec., West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 
EpixpurGu—3, George-st. (H.O.) Dunrin—66, Upper Sackville-st, 


| I AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, . 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
The Oxpxst Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696, 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wuo sz of the Prorirs divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1867. ' 

Fire Department.—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
Life Department.—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above 5 years 
standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866), £1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character. 


AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Essux Street, Straanp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Eeq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-sqaare, 
Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
BK. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 
John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Besch-walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place. 
MepicaLt ApvisEx.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole-street, 
SxcretTary.—Edward 8. Barnes, Esq. 


( } UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
11, Lombard.street, London, E.C. Established 1821, 
The Actuary’s report on the assets and liabilities at the last division, and every 
information respecting Fire or Life business, on application to 


T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 1, Otp Broap Srrerrt, and 16 and 17, Paru Mati, Lonpon, 
EstTaBLiIsHED 1803, 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 

















JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—25, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Special advantages in the Life Department. Ses General Prospectus. 
Fire and Marine Policies issued at current rater, 


Agents are required where the Company is not represented. Application fo 
terms and full particulars to be addressed to 





SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions for forty years average nearly two per cent, per annum. 
CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 





24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavszp zy 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 
BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM. £3 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 


For particulars “pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
ocal Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary: 
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